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THE BALTIMORE PLAN 


The Application Of An Old And Tested Method 
To A New And Very Real School Problem 


ind colleges of America, in more ways than one 


to the school 


o return by reason of their own active participation in 


red courses of study or speeded-up graduations. 


made upon the income of parents, by the 


1ands are being 


ind the mounting costs of living. Thousands of them now face the 


hool or college education may have to be eliminated 


a private scn 1 OF 
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but it might be the first to suffer. 


oint of the school and college management, charged with the 


i capable faculty and high standards, a full enrollment 


Itrimore Plan may well be the one best single answer to 


ved, low-cost budget plan which will enable thousands of 


concel 


ir children to enjoy special educational advan- 


“nts, who truly w 


nth payments for the coveted privileges. 


1 is sponsored by the thirty year old, sixty five million 


dollar Commercial Credit Company 
A booklet fully describing the features of the Baltimore Plan is available on re- 


quest. In order that you may be ready to extend this vitally needed service to prospec- 


tive 1942-43 students, write for your copy now. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
NATIONAL WELFARE 


THE schools are faced with the greatest 
opportunity to make good they have ever 
had. No intelligent person doubts that the 
nation is with the greatest 
danger in all its history. This threat ex- 
tends beyond the threat of Hitler and the 
possibility of having to live in a Hitler 
world. It encompasses: 

1. The dangers of exploitation and of 
economic mistakes in our program of pre- 


confronted 


paredness. 

2. The inevitable possibility of failure 
to bring about a lasting, just and economic- 
ally sound peace. 

3. The possible failure to avoid complete 
economie breakdown with resulting fas- 
cism or dictatorship. 

The government of the United States can 
go only about as far and as fast as the 
people approve. American government is 
not only responsible, but it is responsive, to 
the people. What the people approve and 
adopt and, consequently, what the leaders 
dare to recommend will depend more than 
upon any other one thing upon the degree 
of understanding which the schools will 
have developed in the great mass of voters 
above the high-grade moron level. Will the 
schools have adequately educated men and 
women for these great responsibilities which 
will mean so much to us for the next gen- 
eration or two, or will we be content to edu- 
eate only for vocation and for general ecul- 
ture? Will we pedagogues absolve our- 


By 
HARL DOUGLASS 
DIRECTOR OF THE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


selves from effort and responsibility by 
chanting again the oft-disproved academic 
exaggerations of the phenomenon of trans- 
fer of training? Is it too much to expect 
that the schools will turn intelligently and 
vigorously to the business of giving all fu- 
ture citizens a simple working orientation 
in the fields of history, international prob- 
lems and foreign relations, and business and 
economics? Or are we just naturally con- 


ee »? 


stitutional and chronic ‘‘schoolmarms 
without sufficient vision to do the job that 
is clearly ours? 

Will the American people of 1945 or 1950 
be as gullible victims to provincialism, to 
political demagoguery and to ignorant 
leadership as in 1918-19-20? Or will it be 
possible for far-seeing practical leaders to 
obtain the support of the American people 
for a sound program of peace? That de- 
pends largely upon the work of the school 
program of 


in the next few -its 


studies and its work with forums and with 


years 


adult education. 

When it comes to planning how we shall 
pay the hundred to hundred and fifty bil- 
lion dollars of national debt estimated to be 
incurred by 1945, amounting to three to 
five thousand dollars per family, the most 
intelligent measures must be employed to 
avoid repudiation on the one hand and 
reducing the great mass of us to a debt- 
ridden people toiling to meet interest pay- 


ments on the other. How many and how 
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costly the mistakes Wwe shall make, will de- 


pend largely upon the extent to which the 
average American voter has come to under- 
stand such things and to be able to distin- 
sincere leadership 


| ish between sound, 


and selfish demagoguery or ignorant lead- 


ers! Ip. 
These 


tions that will be adopted will be those that 


are knotty problems. The solu- 


ean be ‘‘sold’’ to the people, whether they 
are sound or not, or whether they are in the 
interest of the whole nation and all Amer- 
icans, or only a small percentage of us. 


What will happen when the danger of 


Nazi domination passes and two million 
men in military service and four to six mil- 
lion more in war industries and related 
basic industries are demobilized, cut off the 


and sent home to compete with 
To what ex- 


pas rolls, 
the other millions for jobs? 
tent shall we be able to withstand the shock 
of the reduced purchasing power of these 
amounting perhaps to 10 or 12 


Will that de- 


creased purchasing power add another mil- 


millions 


billion dollars annually? 


lion or two to the unemployed and in turn 
further reduce purchasing power so that 
still more will be unemployed and so on? 
How far will it go?) Can we again save the 
country from economie and perhaps other 
types of chaos and breakdown by means of 
another new deal or shall we be so far in 
debt by that time that we ean not safely 
finance another new deal? 

The already 
manded that Congress adopt a plan of pay- 
ing for the war which will put purchasing 


people should have de- 


power into the hands of the masses when 


demobilization comes—purchasing power 
that will motivate the factories to speed up 
in the production of peace-time products in 
view of We 
should already have adopted a plan of pay- 
ing for the war by means of deferred sav- 


a ready market for them. 


ings—some plan of taking a part of all 


wages and other earnings and paying it 


back over a period of two or three years 
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after demobilization begins. That we have 
not done so is prineipally attributable to 
the fact that the mass of American voters 
have not been educated to understand and 
appreciate the desirability of some such 
provision. 

We need in the future to be more intelli- 
vent about our foreign relations. Through 
five years of the war between Japan and 
China, we continued to supply Japan with 
oil, iron, and munitions, with which she 
waged war upon a relatively helpless peo- 
ple. We have supplied both nations with 
the instruments with which to destroy each 
other. As a result, in the past five years 
more than three million Chinese and Japa- 
nese men, women and children have been 
killed or have died from hunger and priva- 
tion growing out of the war. 

We do not yet understand England and 
do not realize that, while the interests of 
these two great nations are similar in im- 
portant respects, they are quite opposed in 
other respects. There is serious danger in 
developing an unwarranted sentimentality 
toward the English, paving the way for a 
British-dominated peace which will not be 
a peace, but a truce leaving to our children 
a bequest of another war. 

In schools of this country, every boy and 
every girl above the fifth grade should 
spend at least an hour a day preparing to 
think intelligently about these economie 
and political matters which are so vital to 
the nation and upon which every American 
voter must render a decision. To do less 
than this is not reasonable or practical and 
is to fail in the principal obligation of the 
free public school. 

We have on every hand evidences of the 
need for redirection of the program of the 
publie schools. In the depression, it was 
clear that the people had not been ade- 
quately educated to meet the problems in- 
volved. All sorts of unsound schemes were 
able to attract thousands, even millions of 
followers—the fallacious, pig-killing eco- 
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nomies of scarcity, the Townsend Plan, the 
Coughlin demagoguery—theories that the 
standard of living could be improved by 
decreasing production. Our inability to 
hook up the nation’s great resources of 
men, and materials to solve the 
problem of unemployment except in war- 
time is a primary challenge to the rediree- 
tion of the program of the schools. The 
conservation of our priceless possession, the 
soil, is another; the provision of medical 
and dental service to the masses is yet an- 
other. The emancipation of millions of 
tenant farmers, sharecroppers, and their 
acceptance into our economic democracy is 
one more. The problem of contributing 
our maximum to veace and of ineuleating 
a sense of the awfulness of war is another. 
Hitler’s confidence that democracy is too 
unwieldy and inefficient to solve such prob- 
lems was not the ravings of a mad man; it 
was rather the cunning of a group of clever 
men who knew social psychology all too 


money 


well. Even our isolated geographic posi- 
tion and our prodigal natural resources 


may not always constitute sufficient mar- 
gin to save us. 

We must also learn that training for in- 
telligent citizenship is not merely training 
young people to be good and to be lawful, 
important as that is, and not merely teach- 
ing young people facts and information. 
Too many teachers have never got beyond 
the stage of regarding education as syn- 
onymous with the temporary acquisition of 
school-book information, not well learned, 
poorly understood and quickly forgotten. 
Important as such things are, they are far 
from enough. It is very important that we 
bring children up surrounded constantly 
by discussions of topics and questions re- 
lating to our economic, social and inter- 
national problems and current develop- 
ment, including many controversial issues. 
You can not teach the answers. The an- 
swers and the problems change. What is 
important is that future citizens must have 
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developed a keen insight into these prob- 
lems and conditions and have acquired the 
background and the abilities that will en- 
able them to think clearly about such ques- 
tions. | 

There must also have been developed a 
keen interest that will stimulate the future 
citizen to continue to read, to listen and to 
Most im- 
portant, the future citizen must be trained 


keep currently well informed. 


in the evaluation of what he reads in news- 
papers and hears over the radio. 

The welfare of the nation is very closely 
dependent upon the quality of work done 
in the schools and colleges in the next few 
years. It must not be impaired. As Dan- 
iel Webster said a hundred years ago: ‘‘In 
the diffusion of education among the peo- 
ple rest the means and perpetuation of our 
free institutions,’’ and, as Herbert Hoover 
said in his inaugural address: ‘‘Self-gov- 


’ 


ernment can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. 
simply to overcome illiteracy. 
has marched far beyond that. 
complex the problems of the nation have 


Our objective is not 
The nation 
The more 


become the greater is the need for more and 
instruction.’’ That 
How much more com- 


more advanced was 
thirteen years ago. 
plicated life has become in these last thir- 
teen years! 

There is the very definite need for in- 
structing youth about what it is we defend. 
This is of utmost importance just now. In 
the first place, there is need for unity. 
There is a great need for developing a 
stimulating enthusiasm for the defense of 
our freedoms, our ideals and practices of 
justice and democracy. There is great 
need to develop fire in the hearts of men 
that will cause them to subordinate imme- 
diate selfish interest to the preservation of 
our independence—economic as well as po- 
litical. In spite of the obvious dangers 
that confront us, we have not yet reached 
that point of patriotism and cooperation. 

In addition, we need to be well united in 
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what it is that we defend, so that in defend- 
ing it we We 
develop a clear and sound way of thinking 
We must realize that 


may not lose it. should 
about these matters. 
in an emergehcy we are likely to be com- 
pelled to lay aside temporarily some of our 
normal patterns of behavior. We may have 
to endure a period in which freedom of 
speech is somewhat restricted, a period in 
which such things as strikes and lockouts 
are outlawed, a period in which individual 
initiative must be subordinated to strong 
and unified leadership, a period in which 
the government is strong beyond the limits 
thought wise and safe in times of peace. 
In a period of emergency, speed, unity, 
co-ordination, and flexibility are para- 
mount. 
Yet we 


gency, this period of firm authority from 


must enter this stage of emer- 
above, with the very clear and firm under- 
standing of the temporary nature of the 
transformation. We must take careful 
stock of what it is we are putting in stor- 
age and what it is that we will take out of 
storage when the period of danger and 
emergency has passed. 

Business has undergone a very far-reach- 
which wise and 


ine transformation, was 


necessary. Business as usual would have 
been suicidal. It is most unfortunate that 
we do not as clearly understand the desira- 


bility of bringing about sweeping, immedi- 


THE COLLEGES AND 
WORLD WAR I 


WHENEVER a nation turns to war, its in- 
stitutions that serve youth are immediately 
disturbed. In the war between the states 
practically all of the schools in the south 
were foreed to suspend operations. Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana advertised that 
it would open in 1861, but when the faculty 
assembled in October for the new college 
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ate changes in the program of the schools. 
I fear that those who think that wisdom lies 
in the direction of carrying on education as 
usual are not so much the creatures of wis- 
dom as of expediency. They are following 
the lines of least resistance and are develop 
ing a rationalization with which to face 
their consciences. 

Beginning last fall, at least one fourth, 
and it might well have been one third, of 
every student program should have been 
devoted to the study of all manner of eco- 
nomic and political problems: taxation, 
regulation of business, international rela- 
tions, foreign peoples, public finance, labor 
problems and consumer problems. I have 
no patience with those who are too con- 
to move fast in an emergency 
—mental and professional elephants or 
stuffed shirts with feet of lead, who pomp- 
ously justify moronic lack of vision, of 
energy and of courage, with a pretension 
of poise and stability. 

The great opportunity is at hand for 
patriotic service by schools—school men 
and school women. We must be equal to 
the occasion. We must make good! This 
is not a time for business as usual and cer- 
tainly not a time for education as usual. 
It is truly an emergency, and education 
must make quick adjustments if American 
Democracy is to prove equal to the ills that 


servative 


beset it. 


By 
JOHN O. GROSS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


year, there were no college students pres- 
ent. On the large page opposite the min- 
utes of the faculty meeting, its secretary 
wrote diagonally across the sheet, which is 
clear save for four brief dramatic lines: 
‘Students have all gone to war. College 
suspended and God help the right!’’ 
When war was declared, April 6, 1917, 
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there was an immediate loss. Students did 
not wait until the end of the school year to 
enlist, and the effects of the war were deeply 
‘elt in the last part of the academic year 
of 1916-17. The statistics published in 
1917-18 show the extent of the losses: 
Harvard’s enrolment dropped from 4,707 
in September, 1916, to 2,833 in the fall of 
1917; Wisconsin’s dropped from 3,414 to 
2.436; Yale, 3,302 to 2,000; Purdue, 2,115 
to 1,580; Oberlin, 1,038 to 901. The 
heaviest losses of all the schools were in the 
and The 
classes in the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of California were 615 and 
691 for 1916, and 363 and 396 for 1917. 

During 1917-18, the high-school enrol- 
ment for boys decreased. In fact, fewer 
boys were enrolled in that year in every 
class in the high school except the fourth; 
there appeared to be a tendency for boys 
in the senior year to remain and graduate. 

In 1917, the U. S. Bureau of Education 
made a study of the enrolment for Septem- 
ber, 1917, as compared with the same month 
in 1916. One hundred thirteen colleges of 
liberal arts were included in the study. In 
1916, these institutions enrolled 60,596 men 
students, and in 1917 they enrolled 48,090 
men students. These same institutions en- 
rolled for 1916, 48,575 women students, and 
49,345 women students in 1917. The total 
enrolment for the autumn of 1916 was 
109,171, and in 1917, 97,435, a loss of 11,736, 
or 10.8 per cent. The freshman class 
showed a loss in men of 16 per cent.; the 
sophomore class 14 per cent.; the junior 
class 23 per cent.; the senior class 29 per 
cent. Men graduate students in these insti- 
tutions showed a loss of 40 per cent. There 
was a slight gain of women enrolled in 1917 
over 1916. 

A comparison made between the enrol- 
ment in September, 1916 and 1917, of a 
vroup of professional schools gives the fol- 
lowing decreases: 35 per cent. in agricul- 
tural schools; 18 per cent. in engineering ; 


junior senior classes. senior 
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25 per cent. in mines; 9 per cent. in educa- 
tion; 42 per cent. in law; 20 per cent. in 
dentistry ; 26 per cent. in theology; 33 per 
cent. in veterinary medicine; 12 per cent. 
in pharmacy; 3 per cent. in home econom- 
ics; 10 per cent. in business administration ; 
35 per cent. in journalism; 51 per cent. in 
forestry. The schools of medicine only had 
an increase, and this was only 3 per cent. 
The order of the War Department that per- 
mitted medical students to finish their 
courses no doubt accounts for the sustained 
enrolment in the schools of medicine. <A 
similar order was given for engineering 
students, but was issued too late to influence 
the enrolment in the fall of 1917. The total 
loss of men aggregated about one fifth of 
the male student body. The colleges at that 
time were experiencing an annual increase 
of 5 per cent. In 1917 the decrease was 
nearly 11 per cent. 

The colleges of the nation at the close of 
the academic year, 1917-18, faced the most 
critical period they had known since the 
war between the states in 1861. In 1917 
the schools not only had heavy losses in 
enrolment with the corresponding decrease 
in student income, but increased operation 
costs, particularly for coal and food. In 
the summer of 1918, a move was made by 
the government to ‘‘prevent unnecessary 
and wasteful depletion of the colleges. 
The War Department announced that it 
would establish in each of the colleges a 
Student Army Training Corps. Its aim, in 
addition to helping sustain the educational 
work of the nation, was to develop as a 
military asset the large body of young men 
in the colleges. Men who were twenty years 
of age were reasonably sure of three months 
of college work; men nineteen years of age, 
of six months, and men eighteen, of nine 
months. It was recognized that while all 
soldiers could not become technicians, all 
should have training in the basic subjects. 

P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
in 1918, in interpreting the 


be] 


Edueation 
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SATC program to high-school graduates, 
said: ‘*The War Department has just made 
it possible for a high-school graduate to go 
to college and to enlist at once in military 
service. In effect, it says to the ambitious 
young American, you serve your country 
by going to college to make sure that you do 
not lose thereby the opportunity of serving 
your country in a direct military capacity. 
You will be asked to join the special U.S. 
Army training units that are to be formed. 
You will be liable for service at a moment’s 
notice, but because you are worth more to 
the nation with your college training than 
without it, you will be expected to stay in 
college until called by the government.’’ 
Commissioner Claxton went on to say: ‘‘It 
will, however, be the policy of the govern- 
ment not to call the members of the training 
unit to active duty until they have reached 
the age of twenty-one, unless urgent mat- 
ters compel an earlier call. Students under 
eighteen, and, therefore, not legally eligible 
for enlistment, will be encouraged to enroll 
in training units.”’ 

The purpose of the SATC was to provide 
for the important needs of the Army highly 
trained men and officers, engineers, doctors, 
chemists and administrators of every kind. 
The plan was an attempt to mobilize and 
develop the brain power of the young men 
of the 
demand special training. 


services which 
It also aimed to 


country for those 
prevent the premature enlistment in active 
service of men who could, by extending the 
period of their college training, multiply 
many fold their value to the country. If, 
however, there should be need for these men 
in the fighting lines, the terms of their en- 
listment were such that they could be ealled 
by the President on a day’s notice. <A 
youth in the SATC was a member of the 
Army of the United States. 
policy of the government, however, was to 


The announced 


keep members of the corps in college until 
The SATC 


was available to every college which had 


their draft age was reached. 
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100 or more able-bodied volunteers for th: 
The student was allowed to go to the 
college of his choice and enter as a regular 


work. 
student. Food, clothing and equipment 
were furnished at the government’s ex- 
pense and the enlisted men received the 
The 


vovernment allowed the colleges for sub 


same pay as privates in the Army. 


sistence and housing one dollar a day per 
man. There were a collegiate section and 
a vocational section of the SATC. Eleven 
hours were devoted to military subjects 
and forty-two hours to lectures, recitation, 
laboratory instruction and the necessary 
preparation therefor. 

At first the SATC plan was voluntary, 
but 
draft age was lowered to eighteen. 


later became compulsory when the 
How- 
ever, before the change was made, in order 
to secure enrollees for the SATC, the Asso 
ciation of American Colleges launched a 
program of cooperative publicity. An 
unprecedented amount of information per- 
taining to higher education was circulated. 
Some of the pamphlets issued were titled: 
‘*Your Country Calls You,’’ ‘‘The World 
Calls You,’’ ‘‘Unele Sam Is Alive, Are 
You?’’ Nine hundred thousand pamphlets 
on the functioning work of the American 
college were placed in the hands of young 
people during the year. 

In addition to this work, the AAC asked 
prominent leaders in every state to encour- 
young men to enroll in the SATC. 
Special letters were sent to high-school 
graduates and their parents by the gov- 
ernors and the state superintendents of 
schools. There were personal interviews 
with students and parents, and in most 
of the states there were newspaper and 
magazine articles in profusion, posters of 
various kinds and publie addresses by edu- 
cational leaders and clergymen. A _ joint 
letter was sent by the American Council 
on Education and the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion to 120,000 clergymen, asking them to 
present the work from their pulpits, and 


age 
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report on the results states that ‘‘there 
s documental evidence that thousands of 
throughout the 
‘guntry by ministers of all denominations 


sermons were preached 
n behalf of the education of our children 
in general, as well as in behalf of the SATC 
in particular.’’ A eatechism on the SATC 
was approved by one of the Army officers 
and then distributed through the Haskins 
Information Bureau to approximately 60,- 
000 prospective SATC students. 

The colleges during World War I gave 
themselves with great energy to the preser- 
vation of their work. The service of the 
AAC to the institutions is reflected in the 
1919 annual report of the executive secre- 
tary, who stated that his office assisted in 
one significant way or another fully one 
half of the institutions which were granted 
the SATC. 

Five institutions 
were designated by the War Department 
to establish SATC Provision was 
made for the 200,000 men. 
(ne hundred sixty million dollars were 
appropriated to carry on the work. During 
the fall semester of 1918 the training-corps 
units were powerful factors, not only in 


hundred forty-seven 
units. 
induction of 


maintaining the attendance of the preced- 
ing year, but in bringing the colleges to a 
higher attendance level than was antici- 
pated. Some of the striking results of the 
SATC program are as follows: the number 
of regular students of college grade in state 
universities increased 10 per cent.; the 
number of regular students of college grade 
in private institutions increased 12 per 
cent. 

The increase in college enrolment in 1918 
obviously was in men students. Twenty- 
six institutions for men only had an in- 
crease of 23 per cent. It is estimated that 
the attendance of women, in both state and 
private coeducational institutions, fell off 
6 per cent. as compared with the preceding 
year. An examination of the reports of the 
schools which did not have Army units 
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shows the extent to which the SATC move- 
ment was a factor in maintaining attend- 
ance in the eolleges. Some of the institu- 
tions that did not have SATC units were 
almost stripped of men, and on the other 
hand, a the 
SATC, which, under the tendeney prevail- 


few of institutions having 
ing during 1917-18 would have found it im- 
possible to continue, were able to continue 
with fair attendance. 

eontrol 


Institutions under 
denominational that 
SATC programs reported an average gain 


established 


of 18 per cent. over the preceding year, 
the 
ment of women was less than before. 


enrol- 
Many 
of the independent institutions under pri- 


notwithstanding the fact that 


vate control suffered an actual loss in at- 
tendanee, both of men and of women. It 
was estimated that the SATC men on the 
college campuses were in excess of 150,000. 

The coming of the SATC meant a decided 
upset to the conventional life of the average 
college. Dormitories were taken over by 
the Army and canteens were established in 
them. Schools that had frowned upon the 
use of tobacco on the campus now witnessed 
not only wide use, but also the sale of to- 
baeeo on the college property. Professors 
went to work at the sound of the bugle and 
many of them trod with fear lest some rule 
be violated that would make them liable to 
court martial. Time-honored academic tra- 
ditions were broken. 
liberal-arts 


Subjects which had 
been in all curricula were 
dropped. Greek, German, logic, botany, 
archaeology, philology, sociology and a few 
other subjects were not on the program 
of ‘‘war aims.’’ Mathematics, physics and 
chemistry received great emphasis, and 
some professors whose courses were not 
used were compelled to brush up on their 
mathematies in order to teach courses in 
that field. 

SATC students were not recruited exclu- 
sively from groups possessing high apti- 
tudes for college work. In some instances, 
students who had not opened a text-book 
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for several years were placed before pro- 
fessors who had been accustomed to lectur- 
The 


sprinkling of such students who had been 


ine to students trained to take notes. 


in attendance the year before emphasized 
the wide disparity existing between them 
and the new college reeruits. Edueators, 
however, recognized that the SATC was the 
effort of the government to give a host of 
youths a taste of education, and also a 
direct effort to keep the colleges and uni- 
versities from closing. In all, the move- 
ment was a distinet tribute of the nation 
to the value and importance it placed on 
the institutions of higher learning. 

The SATC program was short-lived. By 
December, 1918, orders had been issued to 
disband the units, and the new year opened 
with the colleges facing reorganization of 
their work. The adjustments that all the 
institutions so readily made show that their 
attitude was not one of selfish preservation. 
When war was declared the colleges, along 
with the rest of the nation, sincerely tried 
to do their part. One college man in every 
four enlisted for some form of military ser- 
vice. Students did not enlist over the pro- 


tests of the presidents. Indeed, many 
openly urged their students to enlist. A 
dean in a great university is reported to 
have begrudged school opportunities to the 
few men who had not enlisted! One uni- 


versity president telegraphed President 


Wilson; ‘‘Shall we nail up the doors of the 
university ?”’ 

The general feeling on the part of the 
leaders was that the nation’s educational 
President Wilson 


wrote Secretary Franklin K. Lane: 


program should go on. 


I am pleased to know that, despite the unusual 
burdens imposed upon our people by the war, they 
have maintained their schools and other agencies of 
That 
this should be continued through the war and that 
in so far as the draft law will permit, there should 
be no falling off in elementary schools, high schools 
or colleges, is a matter of the very greatest impor- 
tance, affecting both our strength in war and our 


education so nearly at their normal efficiency. 


national welfare and efficiency when the war is over. 
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So long as the war continues there will be constant 
need of very large numbers of men and women of 
the highest and most thorough training for wa 
service in many lines. After the war there will bx 
urgent need not only for trained leadership in al! 
lines of industrial, commercial, official and civic 
life, but for a very high average of intelligence in 
preparation on the part of all the people. I would, 
therefore, urge that the people continue to give gen 
erous support to their schools of all grades and that 
the schools adjust themselves as wisely as possibl: 
to the conditions to the end that no boy or girl shal! 
have less opportunity for education because of 
the war and that the nation may be strong, as it 
can be only through the right education of all its 
people. I approve most heartily your plans for 
making, through the Bureau of Edueation, a com 
prehensive campaign for the support of the schools 
and the maintenance of attendance upon them, and 
trust that you may have the cooperation in this 
work of the American Council on Education. 


Whether or not it was higher education’s 
reward for enlisting its services to save 
others instead of itself, it is known that the 
year that followed the close of World War | 
found most schools with unprecedented en- 
The SATC that ‘‘required onl 
enough college work to destroy the eurricu- 


rolments. 


lum and not enough military drill to make 
the soldier’’ gave thousands of young men 
their first contact with college life. Many 
of these remained after they were dis- 
charged from the SATC to finish the year 
1918-19. In the fall of 1919, institutions 
of higher learning in America had increases 
ranging from 10 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
These large enrolments helped to wipe out 
previous deficits and began an era of wide 
expansion in higher education. 

In 1920, Julius H. Barnes, chairman of 
the Institute of Public Service, reported an 
attitude ‘‘toward higher education which 
requires a far more extensive development 
of facilities than educational statesmanship 
of either public or private institutions has 
hitherto felt safe in preparing or promot- 
ing.’”’ The growth that came following the 
war seemed to justify this observation. The 
University of California enrolled in 1919- 
20, 11,893 students, an increase of 6,213 
over 1913-14; the University of Michigan, 
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8,560, an increase of 3,040; Iowa State Col- 
lege, 4,034, an inerease of 1,575; Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, 2,608, an increase of 
1,600; Columbia University, 9,144, an in- 
crease of 2,210; Harvard University 5,373, 
an inerease of 1,007; Tulane University 
2,602, an increase of 1,145. During the 
1920’s the church-related and independent 
colleges increased greatly through private 
philanthropy their endowments and plants, 
and in the 1930’s, PWA and other govern- 
mental subsidies helped the tax-supported 
institutions to have the best educational 
plants in their history. 

What will be the effect of World War II 
upon higher education in America is now a 
question that the administrators are facing. 
Enrolments felt the influence of the war 
first in the fall of 1941, when fewer full- 
time students entered the 669 approved in- 
stitutions of higher learning than were en- 
rolled the preceding year. The loss was 
9.16 per cent. These decreases, forming the 
first significant drop in enrolment since the 
depression years of 1932 and 1933, were 
caused by the operation of the Selective 
Service Act and the attraction of jobs 
available in the defense industries. The 
decrease in freshman classes, where the 
young men are below the draft age fixed 
by the 1940 Selective Service Act, was only 
4.52 per cent. 

Now, with the United States in the war, 
enrolments are expected to continue to 
decline. The extent of the decrease is 
dependent upon the policy that the govern- 
ment will take toward young men of college 
age. 


Events... 
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The highly mechanized wars of recent 
years have demanded an increased number 
The 


fact that the nation is now much further 


of men who are trained in the sciences. 


advanced in its plans for the prosecution 
of this war than it was many months after 
war was declared in 1917, is partly due to 
the cooperative programs it has been foster- 
ing in the schools. Obviously, it is no longer 
necessary to deplete the colleges to prepare 
for war. Youth, while enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning, can receive the 
special training in the sciences that will 
equip them for valuable services to the 
nation during the crisis. The colleges, with 
their emphasis upon self-discipline, healthy 
minds and healthy bodies, furnish the basie 
requirements for normal military life. In 
addition, it is possible to give on the ecam- 
puses training in eitizenship and _ sports- 
manship and furnish the needed historical 
approach to the present situation. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 
1917, after visiting the Officers Training 
Corps, which were recruited almost entirely 
from the colleges, expressed amazement at 
the ease with which the young men adapted 
themselves to military life. Some of the 
British and French officers stated that ‘‘no- 
where in the whole world had there ever 
been found such a men 
adapted themselves so quickly to the spirit 
of military life.”’ 

If the government is determined to use 
its man power wisely and systematically, 
the nation’s institutions of 
ing not only will be able to stay open, but 
will serve their country advantageously. 


group of who 


higher learn- 





A DANGEROUS CURTAILMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
THREATENS 


THE serious shortage of teachers, which has 
been impending for some time, is already a de- 
pressing fact in certain rural areas of the coun- 
try. At the opening session of the 24th annual 


conference of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion in Chicago, Floyd W. Reeves, director, 
AYC, said that many rural schools had already 
been closed, “primarily because teachers were 
not available,” according to a dispatch in The 
New York Times, May 2. Dr. Reeves fears, 
indeed, that, by the end of 1943, half the rural 








en ol may be ClO ed George Kk, Zook, presi 
dent, ACE, ealled attention al o to the plight ol 
the higher institutions, apparently not so much 
because of a hortage of teachers as from a 
hortage fund John W. Studebaker, U 
Commissioner of Education, said that govern 
| l ritie have recognized the inerea ed 


placed upon the higher institutions by 


erated programs and that steps are 


being taken “through appropriate channels to 


provide for these referring perhaps to 


nee ds”’ 


recommendation by the Education Wartime 
Ci ion that $50,060,000 be appropriated to 
1a the colle { In thi CTISIS 

What to be done for the rural schools and 
for elementary and high schools in the poorer 
rban ¢ tunities is not so elear. Even in 
( litorr where the general level of teachers’ 
alaries has been relative ly high, a recent survey 


f the p iblie schools in a eity of 20,000, made 


by Frank W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, of the 
University of California, reports that the com 
pensation of the teachers is “far below an ae 
eptable ndard and very far below the stand 


workers” in the area 


skilled 
located. 


ird ware scale ol 


in which the city is From other 


yurcees there is abundant evidence of a move 


ment toward the lowering of certification stand 
ards as a means ol keeping the schools staffed. 
this, apparently, will not suffice to keep 
ome schoc Is opt n. 

lhose in a position to know seem now to agree 
that unless the federal government comes to the 


iid, not only of the higher institutions, but also 


| 


of the lower schools, a dangerous curtailment of 
educational opportunities for the younger age- 
groups will be among the serious sacrifices im- 
likely to be 
But 


posed by the war—and one not 


tigated by plan of “rationing.” 


any 


hold! Can not trained teachers be “rationed”? 
Why not a decree that the wealthy communities 
close their sehools for half the year, let their 
children roam the streets—and send their teach- 
ers to the poorer communities? Willy-nilly, 


everyone must now be content with one lump of 
before. If 


rationed, why not light? 


sweet 
W.C.B. 

See also President Walter’s report on the meet 
ing of the ACE, which came just in 
included in the present number but 


ir where two were used 


rit ean hye 


time to be 
after this 


Was in type. 
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AN AVIATION PROGRAM FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HAVING air-conditioned our skyserapers and 
trains, we are now to “air-condition American 
youth” by inducting them, while yet elementary 
and high-school pupils, into the mysteries of 
neronauties. 

The U. S. Office of 
Aeronautics Administration have announced a 


Edueation and the Civil 


joint movement “to ereate in school youth a 
thoroughgoing knowledge basie to a candidate 
for pilot training and to increase public interest 
in aviation by instilling a thorough knowledge 
of aeronauties beginning in the earliest grades.” 

A joint advisory committee of national aero- 
nautical and edueational leaders, under the 
chairmanship of Ben D. Wood of Columbia 
University, has been invited by the two agencies 
to serve as a guide in developing the program. 
Ex-officio members of the committee are Robert 
Lovett and Artemus L. Gates, assistant secre- 
taries for air, of the War and Navy depart- 
ments, respectively; Robert H. Hinckley, of the 
Department of Commerce, and John W. Stude- 
baker, U. 

That aviation will be a “vital factor” in win- 


S. Commisioner of Edueation. 


ning the war and a “major factor in postwar 
economy” is generally conceded, Mr. Hinckley 
said, and he added that “this program is in- 
tended to assure a flow of youth versed in avia- 
tion to meet war needs and to prepare for the 
tremendous postwar expansion that is in store 
The Office of Education has 
prepared a “basie course in aviation education” 
that is now being taught in the District of 
Columbia schools. It is also conducting a pro- 


for civil aviation.” 


gram to supply to the Navy from the schools 
“500,000 seale models of United Nations and 
Axis warplanes” for training purposes. In out- 
lining the aims of the new project, Dr. Stude- 
baker said that, while there would be additional 
aviation courses, “aspects of aviation” could be 
stressed in some of the regular courses. 


Teachers can explain the theory of flight in 


and essentials of navigation in mathe- 


They can brighten geography by following 


physics, 
maties. 
through many lands the course of famous flights, 
and in history classes, go back to Leonardo da 
Vinci, who first set down basie laws of aerody- 


namies in the 15th century. 
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V-I TRAINING CENTERS FOR THE 
NAVAL RESERVE 

COLLEGES and universities are being selected 
and approved by the Navy Department for the 
training of freshmen and sophomores between 
the ages of 17 and 20 for eventual induction 
into the Naval Reserve. Among the institutions 
meeting requirements are the University of 
Michigan, the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College (Warrensburg), the Eastern Washing- 
ton College (Cheney) and the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The general plan is for freshmen who ean 
pass the necessary physical examinations and 
who stand well in their home communities to 
enter V-1 which involves 
voluntary enlistment in the Naval Reserve and 


upon the program, 
the pursuit, at the student’s expense, of such 
courses of study as will satisfy the requirements 
of the Navy. This means, as G. W. Diemer, 
president, Central Missouri State Teachers Col 
lege, points out, stiffening the regular course 
with more mathematics and physical science and 
“physical training designed to correct defects 
Near the close of the 


sophomore year comprehensive examinations 


and develop endurance.” 


will be given and those who pass them will be 
eligible to the V-5 or V-7 programs. 

From the various institutions, 20,000 of the 
suecessful examinees will be transferred to the 
V-5 program for aviation-eadet flying training 
and 15,000 of those winning the higher grades, 
whose physical fitness and qualities of leader- 
ship “meet standards for reserve officers,” will 
be transferred to the V-7 program, continuing 
in college “courses acceptable to the require 
ments of the Navy Department” up to the bae- 
calaureate degree, when they will be given re- 
serve-midshipmen training, leading to commis- 
sions in the Naval Reserve. Students who do 
not pass the comprehensive examinations will 
go into active duty in the Navy. Not only high- 
school graduates just entering college, but fresh- 
men and sophomores already enrolled, are 
eligible to the V-1 program. 

Eastern Washington College 
Colonel Forrest, in charge of 
Wright, after an interview with a community 
committee headed by L. W. Lee, said that the 
Army would send at least 150 men to Cheney 


at once if the college could offer the necessary 


that 
Fort George 


reports 
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The college, Mr. Lee said, 


was making every effort to supply the space, the 


eourses and facilities. 


commercial teachers and the typewriters that 
would be needed. The “soldier students,” if ad 
mitted, will have classes eight hours a day, six 


days a week, 


OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY OFFERINGS 
IN SUMMER SESSIONS 

THE crying need of dispelling general igno- 
rance of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Latin America and the Far East, as is evidenced 
by the “energetic measures” now in vogue, 
through radio and the press, to instruct the 
public, has led Cornell University to “pioneer” 
in an effort to supply teachers in secondary 
schools with teaching material suitable for va- 
rious levels in their curricula. A grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation will enable the uni- 
versity to establish a summer workshop for 
teachers and supervisors from different parts of 
the country “representing a wide variety of in- 


terests and practices. The experiment, which 
begins in June, will be tuition-free the first year, 
and living expenses will be partially covered by 
scholarships. The workshop will be directed by 
Howard Anderson, professor of education, as- 
sisted by F. G. Marcham, professor of English 
history, Knight Biggerstaff, professor of Chi- 
nese history, and Cornelis W. Kiewiet, professor 
of modern European history and expert on En- 
glish colonial history, all of the university, and 
by C. C. Griffin, associate professor of Latin- 
American history, Vassar College. Courses in 
“veographical, historical and sociological back- 
grounds” will be included in the work of the 
summer, and materials for “an intelligent un- 
derstanding of areas of the earth which are be 
coming increasingly important to Americans” 
The 


workers themselves will prepare materials that, 


will be developed and distributed at cost. 


“with a minimum of adaptation,” will serve 
teachers not in attendance at the Cornell work- 
shop. 

At Mills College (Calif.), under the title, 
“Edueation for Community and Family Liv 
ing,” there will be a workshop on recreational 
leadership, civilian defense, community housing 
and architecture, radio education, child develop- 
ment and adult education. Ray E. Baber, au- 
thor of “Marriage and the Family” and an au- 











024 
thority in the field of education for marriage, 
will direct the workshop, in collaboration with 


Noel Keys, director of marriage edueation, Uni 


versity of California, and president of the 
Pacifie Conference on Family Relations, and 
others. The workshop will earry graduate 
eredit. The college will also give courses in 
the French language and literature; creative 


arts; Pan-American relations, and the Spanish 


and Portuguese languages. An Institute of 
International Relations, with emphasis on post 
war reconstruction, will be held, June 28—July 8. 

MaeMurray College fi.), an 
cooperation with the Illinois State Department 
of Public Welfare, will offer, beginning with 
the summer session of 
leading to the M.A. degree to students who wish 


(Jacksonville, 


1942, graduate courses 


to become “teachers of and clinical workers with 
handicapped children.” Jacksonville, which is 
an excellent center for such work, having schools 
for the deaf, the blind and mental defectives, 
offers ample facilities for specialized work. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
extension of the summer session under the 
speed-up program will enable the student who 
registers on May 23 and continues in residence 
until September 11 to earn a total of twenty 
credits. The program has been inaugurated tor 


a threefold 
gvency; to “retrain former teachers who are be 


purpose: to meet the war emer 
ing called back to the classrooms, and to develop 
new areas of understanding and competence for 
teachers and community workers.” 

Paul Swain Havens, president, Wilson Col 
lege (Chambersburg, Pa.), has announced that, 
while the college will not telescope its four-year 
course into three nor hold a summer session for 
Wilson students, it will give eredit for summer 
courses pursued in other approved institutions. 
Kmphasizing the service of women to the nation 
as reaching its peak in “mature understanding 
and mature judgment” and in “intelligent and 
persevering adherence to principle,” he said that 
each Wilson student would be interviewed dur 
ing the current session and encouraged to plan 
the entire remainder of her college course so as 
“to promote her own greatest usefulness to the 
nation” and that she would report to the dean in 
writing next September to what use she had put 
the summer. 


At the William 


Kentucky, 


University of 
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Heard Kilpatrick, emeritus professor of eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will offer during the latter half of the summer 
session, a course in the philosophy of edueation 
to all teachers and administrators in the state. 
He will also do off-campus work the first half 
of the summer quarter, assisting in the work- 
shops for teachers in Harlan, Pike and Jackson 
counties. 

The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Houghton, Mich.) will enlarge its engi- 
neering and physical-seience offerings this sum- 
mer, and, under the general title of “applied hu- 
manities,” will give a number of courses for the 
benefit of administrators, supervisors and teach- 
ers. Courses in advanced public speaking and 
American and English history will be directed 
toward the interests and problems of to-day. 

The colleges and universities selected by the 
Navy Department to give advanced work in 
acoustics are: Brown University; the Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles); the State 
University of Iowa, and the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland. R. Bruce Lindsay, 
chairman, department of physies, will be head 
of the work at Brown University, which will 
“provide fundamental background knowledge 
and experience on problems related to subma- 
rine detection, acoustic mines, sound-insulation 
and the field of sound transmission.” The pro- 
gram will begin June 15 and continue, five days 
a week, for eleven weeks and will “cover the 


equivalent of a year’s study.” 


THE WPA TO USE IDLE SHOPS FOR 
WARTIME TRAINING COURSES 


Wir the U. S. Office of Education and the 
War Production Board cooperating, the WPA 
Division of Training and Reemployment has 
formulated an auxiliary shop-training program 
to supplement the WPA Voeational Training 
Project, which, since its establishment in 1941, 
has enrolled more than 200,000 men and women 
from all parts of the country in classes designed 
to equip them for skilled jobs in the production 
of such vital war material as aircraft, arms, 
tools and diesel engines. 

Under the plan, state WPA administrators are 
authorized to lease for local schools not having 
funds for the purpose idle machine shops, weld- 
ing shops and sheet-metal shops “needed for ex- 
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pansion of their defense-training programs” in 
“communities where existing facilities are not 
adequate.” Teachers for the classes will be the 
responsibility of the local school board, which 
will act under the Vocational Training Program 
of the Office of Education. 

The training period will vary “according to 
particular needs,” but may extend to a 10-week 
course having 40 hours of instruction each week. 

When a lease is made, the lessor of the idle 
shop is protected by a clause providing for the 
“immediate return of the shop” if and when he 
“obtains a war-production contract,’ and the 
trainees are protected by the stipulation that 
they are to be “retained in the shop under the 
‘in-plant’ training program, whenever possible.” 


A PROJECT OF THE ACE TO PROMOTE 
THE STUDY OF ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
THREE days before Pearl Harbor, the Amer- 

ican Council on Education appointed an in- 

formal committee of four (Howard E. Wilson, 
chairman, of Harvard University, Burton Fahs, 
of Pomona College and Claremont Colleges 

Graduate School, Dorothy Borg, Institute of 

Pacific Relations, and J. K. Fairbank, Harvard 

University) to investigate the possibilities for 

increasing and improving the study of Oriental 
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affairs in American schools. International 


events which have accentuated the importance 
of American-Oriental relations in recent months, 


as well as prospects for the emergence of ; 
world order in which East and West must « 


operate, have increased the importance to Amer 
ican education of the work on which the com 
mittee is engaged. Financial aid has been re 
ceived from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The present program involves (1) a series of 
conferences for teachers, curriculum directors 
and specialists in Eastern studies held during 
April and May at Austin (Tex), Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Hartford (Conn.), out 
of which a series of specific curriculum projects 
is expected to develop; (2) a series of pamph- 
lets for teachers and pupils, now in prepara- 
tion; (3) aid for the development of work in 
this field to be afforded a group of workshops 
in edueation for the coming summer. 

Teachers and school officials who are interested 
in the increase and improvement of Oriental 
study as a phase of education for American 
citizenship, or who can report present activities 
and promising procedures in this area, are 
urged to write to the chairman of the committee, 
in eare of the ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Haroup E. B. Speiaut, of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, ACE, has been appointed 
dean, College of Letters and Science, St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Harry R. WELLMAN, professor of agricul 
tural economies, University of California, has 
been appointed director of the Giannini Foun- 
dation of Agricultural Economies of the uni- 


versity. 


V. P. Hesster, chairman of the department 
of electrical engineering, University of Kansas, 
has been appointed head of a staff to conduct 
work “on an important research project for the 
Navy.” He will be assisted by J. G. Speer and 
H. G. Koenig, president and treasurer, respec- 
tively, of Air Communications, Inc. The re- 


search, which was seeured by the university be- 
cause of the outstanding work of J. J. Jakosky, 
dean, School of Engineering, as a geophysicist, 
will be conducted in a special naval ordnance 
laboratory. 


JOHN F. Martin, former executive with the 
telephone company of Chile, has been appointed 
director, Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
University of Florida, to sueceed Rollin S. At- 
wood, who is on leave of absence to accept a 
position as junior economic analyst with the 
U. S. Department of State at Quito, Ecuador. 


SAMUEL Guy INMAN, who has served as ad 
viser to the government and the League of 
Nations on inter-American relations, will direet 
the Pan-American workshop at Mills College 
(Calif.), June 29-August 8. 


dents will live together in the Casa Pan-Amer 


Teachers and stu 
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icana for the summer session, thus providing 
opportunities for conversation and discussions 
in Portuguese and Spanish. The major empha- 

of the work hop will be on the social, eco 
nomic, political and cultural aspects of Latin 


American life. 
sociate protessor of English, 
(Caldwell), 


May 1. 


was appointed 

department, 
B. SUTHERLAND, of the department of 
h literature, the Pennsylvania State Col- 


will conduct a course in British Dominion 


, beginning May 18. The course is be- 


to be “the only one of its kind in the 


eountry 


LANDRUM K. Bouuina, of Brown University, 
Meredith P. 


rovernment, 


ek has 


Gilpatrick in the depart 
Beloit (Wise.) College. 
been ealled to Washington 


Figures. 


SUCCCE d 
Office of Faets and 


assistant state superin 


tendent of publie instruetion, Illinois, has been 


membership on the commission of 
—T hools, North Central Association of 


Schools and Colleges. 


ERS, professor of physics, Park 

arkville, Mo.), 
absence for service with the Navy 
school 
hematies and meteorology. 


nt to Claude J. 


has been granted leave 
Depart- 
rround instructor in physies, 
He will serve as 
, professor ol phys 
tate University of Towa, who is charged 
he coordination of a school for the train 


ng of naval-aviation eadets at the university. 


National 


for Engineers, Lima (Peru), has arrived in this 


ENRIQUE LAROZA, director, School 
country for an extended tour of schools of engi 


neering in the United States and Canada. 


J. Pertam DAntTON, librarian, Temple Univer- 
sity (Philadelphia), will conduct courses in col- 
lege and library administration in the Graduate 
Library School, the University of Chicago, be- 


rinning June 15. 


AMONG visiting professors for the summer 
session at the University of California are the 
following: Bess Porter Adams, University of 
Redlands (Calif.) ; Norval Neil Luxon, the Ohio 


State University; Cecil William Mann, Univer 
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sity of Denver; Henry Neumann, leader, Brook 
lyn (N. Y.) Society for Ethical Culture; Ay 
mer Jay Hamilton, president, Chico (Calif.) 
State College; Walter Ray Hepner, president, 
San Diego State College, and Helen Heffer 
man, of the California State Department ot 
Edueation. 

C. M. Turner, chief deputy to the superin 
elected to the 
superintendency, Yakima County (Wash.), to 
succeed G. W. 
pointed state supervisor of Indian education. 


tendent of schools, has been 


Van Horn, who has been ap 


Harry A. BurKE, superintendent of schools, 
Kearney (Nebr.), has been elected to the super 
intendency, Great Falls, Mont. 

G. E. 


schools, Johnsonburg (Pa.), has been elected 


ENGSTROM, supervising principal of 


superintendent of schools, Tarentum (Pa.), to 
succeed A. D. Endsley, who will retire, June 30, 


after forty-two years of service. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY announeed (April 29) 
the following retirements: Mabel Carney, pro 
fessor of education, Teachers College, will be 
Sarah M. 


Teachers College, became professor emeritus of 


retired, September 1; Sturtevant, 
education, January 31; Horatio B. Williams, 
Dalton professor of physiology, will be retired, 
September 17. Other 
June 30, include: W. 


mathematies; 


retirements, effective 
Benjamin Fite, Davies 
Daniel 


Mason, MacDowell professor of music; La Rue 


professor of Gregory 
Van Hook, Jay professor of Greek; James H. 
McGregor, professor of zoology; Vladimir G. 
Simkhoviteh, professor of economic history; 
Robert S. Woodworth, professor of psychol- 
ogy; Lucey E. Fay, associate professor of li- 
brary service; Hastings Lyon, associate pro- 
fessor of finance; Ernest L. Seott, associate 
professor of physiology; Maude A. Huttman, 
associate professor of history, Barnard College; 
Edna M. Sanderson, assistant professor of li- 
brary service and associate dean, School of Li- 
brary Service; Norma Schwendener, assistant 
professor of physical education, Teachers Col- 
lege, and Anna E. H. Meyer, registrar, Barnard 
College. 

JOHN CHESTER ADAMS, professor of English, 
Yale University, retired, May 3, after forty 
years as a member of the staff. 
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Field 


James 


Wituis IsBisteR MILHAM, memorial 


professor of astronomy, and Graham 


Hardy, Frederick Latimer Wells professor of 


mathematies, will end forty-four and_ forty- 


seven years, respectively, of service to Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.), at the close of 


the current academi¢ year. 


CuarLES H. Frienp, for the past sixteen 


years superintendent of schools, South Boston 


(Va.), will retire at the close of the present 
school year. Mr. Friend, who is seventy-five 


years of age, has served the South Boston 


schools for thirty-nine years. 


Recent Deaths 


AtHot Ewart ROouuins, managing editor, 
“Compton’s Pictured Eneyclopedia,” died, April 


»« 


23, at the age of fifty-eight years. 


JOHN HARRISON SKINNER, dean emeritus, 
School of Agriculture, Purdue University, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, April 28, at the age 
Dr. 
the university as head of the department of 


agriculture (1902-28) and as dean, 1907-39. 


of sixty-eight years. Skinner had served 


SMITH, retired dean, School of 
Law, New York University, was killed by a 
train while walking along the tracks near his 
home, April 29. Dr. Smith had served as seere- 
tary of the School of Law (1894-1933) and as 
1900 1934, 


Dr. Smith was seventy-eight years old at the 


GEORGE C. 


dean from until when he retired. 


time of his death. 


CHARLES SEIGNOBOS, professor of history, the 
Sorbonne, is dead in Brittany, according to a 
dispatch to The New York Times, April 29. 
Professor Seignobos, who was eighty-seven 
vears old at the time of his death, was well 
known in America through his text-books. He 
was the author of “Histoire de la Civilisation,” 
“Histoire des Peuples de l’Orient” and “The 
Evolution of the French People.” The latter 


book was published in the United States in 1933. 


JOSEPH CHARLES ARTHUR, professor emeritus 
of botany, Purdue University, died, April 30, at 
the age of ninety-two years. Dr. Arthur began 
his teaching career as an instructor in botany 
at the 1879. He 
served as professor of botany (1887-88) and 


University of Minnesota, 


as botanist and professor of vegetable physi- 
ology and pathology (1888-1915), Purdue Uni- 
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The Arthur 
Herbarium was established at the university in 


versity, retiring in the latter year. 


his honor. 


ARTHUR TRAIN BELKNAP, former professor 
State 
Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, May 2. Dr. 
had served the pastorates of a number of Bap 
tist churches (1896-1907), entered the teaching 
profession in 1907. 


of English and dean of instruction, 


Belknap, who 


Ile beeame professor of 
Mans 
field college in 1920, posts that he held until 
1928. 


English and dean of instruction at the 


In 1936 he returned for a year as acting 
president. Dr. Belknap was seventy years old 


at the time of his death. 


WALTER SHELDON Brown, professor of horti 
culture, Oregon State College (Corvallis), died, 
May 2, at the 
Brown had been with the college since 1913, as 
(1913-19), as pomologist 
(1919-20) and as professor of horticulture and 


age of sixty-four years. Dr. 


extension specialist 


hortieulturist in charge of the Experiment Sta 
tion, since 1920. 


Coming Events 

THe 17th American 
Association for Adult Education will he held at 
the Thayer Hotel, West Point (N. Y.), May 
11-13. 


annual meeting of the 


Tue 35th annual meeting of the American 


Home Economies Association will be held at the 


Hotel Statler, Boston, June 21-24. The meet 
ing, with “The Family in a World at War” as 
its central theme, will be a working convention 
for placing state associations and the national 
organization on an “all-out wartime footing,” 
and will also be in celebration of the 100th anni 
versary of the birth of one of the founders of 
the association, Ellen H. Richards, pioneer home 
economist, and for teacher of 


many years a 


chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 


“WINNING the War and a Permanent Peace: 
Libraries Can Help” will be the theme of the 
American Library 

Milwaukee, 


annual conference of the 


Association to be held in June 


22-27. 
Other Items of Interest 

THE fifth annual Education Conference, meet- 
ing at Morningside College, Sioux City (Iowa), 





April 18, 1942, played host to school administra 
The ob 


iect of the conference was to diseuss the recodi 


tors of Iowa and surrounding states. 


fication of the Iowa school laws. Cameron Ross, 
and Agnes 
the 


State Teachers Association, made the principal 


of the Reeodifieation Commission, 


Samuelson, executive secretary of lowa 


addresses. 


A new School of Humanities will be estab- 
lished in Stanford University next September, 
according to an announcement by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president. It will sueceed the present 
School of Letters and add to the latter depart 
ments of history and philosophy. It is “de 
signed to assist the student in acquiring a grasp 
of the past development of Western ceivilization 
ind its relation to the social, cultural and philo- 
ophie forces shaping life in the modern world.” 
An “integrated program of studies” will lead to 
the bachelor’s degree, but the student will have 
sufficient latitude to concentrate upon such spe 
cific fields as the Renaissance, romanticism, lit- 
erary criticism or American elvilization and its 
background. The accelerated plan of continu 
ous study at the university will make it possible 
in the school to graduate in 


for students new 


three years. 

A COUNTRY-WIDE program for schools and 
outh groups has been organized by the Na- 
tional Franklin Committee, which was founded 
tor the purpose ol buttressing democracy by 
imbuing the minds of youth with the ‘ideas and 
ideals” of Benjamin Franklin. The committee 
believes that the versatility of Franklin, whose 
career 1s a “success story par excellence,” makes 

wealth of material available and adaptable to 
a variety of programs. Suggestions and data on 
the background of Franklin’s “amazing achieve- 
ments in the fields of science, statesmanship and 
etters” are furnished without charge by the Na- 
tional Committee to Signalize Benjamin Frank 
in’s Continuing Contribution to Ameriean Civ- 
lization, Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 20th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Aw influx of defense workers at Richmond 
(Calif.) has resulted in the making of a survey 

federal request of the needs of the city school 
department in accommodating its new pupils. 
Increases in enrolment will not reach a peak 


until 1943, but before the end of 1942 it is esti- 
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mated that 47 new elementary-school classrooms 
and 18 senior- and junior-high-school rooms wil] 
be needed. It is proposed with the help of fed 


eral funds to build of plywood and studding 
one-story structures instead of the permanent 


buildings that had been planned. 


RONALD CHINN, a high-school teacher in Sac 
ramento (Calif.), requested exemption fron 
military service on the ground that he was “a 
Christian and a Quaker” but stated that he was 
willing to work “at tasks divorced from the wai 
machine.” He was dismissed from his position 


by J. 


mento schools. 


R. Overturf, superintendent of Sacra 
Attorney General Earl Warren 
has ruled that in this ease the teacher’s oath 
has not been violated and Mr. Chinn’s license 
may not be revoked. He has since been given 
“work of national importance under civil di 


rection.” 


A CIRCULAR to local education authorities has 
been sent out by the British board of education, 
at the request of the Minister of Works and 
Buildings, asking for “a large increase in the 
provision of junior technical schools” to train 
skilled workers in the building industry. The 
cover a two- or three-year 


instruetion is to 


period. Lag in housing construction on account 
of the war and the losses sustained by “enemy 
action” make the reeruiting of skilled workers 
a matter of paramount importance. 
ernment, it is declared, will endeavor to steady 


the building trade after the war by providing 


The gov- 


uninterrupted employment. 


A KEY CENTER OF INFORMATION AND TRAINING 
has been set up by the University of Minnesota’s 
Defense Committee as a part of the nation’s war 
program. The center will answer questions per 
tinent to “civilian defense and morale work”; 
assist those engaged in “the distribution of war 
information” by preparing outlines, digests and 
the lke for speakers, and provide community 
organizations with “war-information libraries 
and display rooms and loan displays.” Its 
service department will maintain a speakers’ 
bureau, a writers’ bureau and an art bureau. 
The center is also planning a radio program, a 
training institute for forum leaders and other 
These services are free for the ask- 


facilities. 
ing, except for traveling expenses and inciden- 
tals for speakers secured through the bureau. 
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urther information may be obtained from Key 
Center of Information and Training, 410 Ad- 

inistration Building, University of Minnesota. 

A NeW “speech major” at Barnard College, 
Department of English, emphasizes the impor- 
ance of spoken English and a well-modulated 

ice, The student selecting this major must, 
at the end of her course, pass, “with an average 
ot B, 27 points of work in speech.” 


ScHOOL AND Society has received the follow 
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ing item from Leon O. Smith, assistant super- 
intendent, Omaha (Nebr.) Publie Schools: At 
a special election held in Omaha, Mareh 17, the 
voters of the school district approved an increase 
in school taxes from 13 to 15 mills by a vote 
of 23,670 to 20,620. The additional 


from this levy will be used in partially restoring 


increase 


the salaries of teachers, clerks, custodians and 


engineers. The voters defeated a similar tax 


increase in 1939. 


Shorter Papers... 





COOPERATION UNDER LEADERSHIP— 
THE MOTTO OF PAUL H. HANUS 
Tue work of Professor Paul H. 
Hlarvard University was largely in the field of 
school administration, and the motto which he 
vave to all his students was “Cooperation under 


Hanus of 


Leadership.” That he was willing to consider 
an arrangement of leaders elected by the led is 
shown in an experience of the writer in 1914, 
vhen I first came to study at Harvard. I 
brought with me a brief article advocating the 
election of principals and superintendents of 
schools by the teachers, or at least reecommen- 
dations by them to the boards of education. 
Professor Hanus read this article to our class 
and asked for comments, which, as may well 
be imagined, were lively and disapproving. He 
then stated his own view that under such a plan 
we should very probably have at least as good 
school officers as we have under the conventional 
arrangement. 

In spite of his strong and vigorous opinions, 
Professor Hanus was always ready to consider a 
new proposal, and he conceived the work of the 
administrators to be that of arranging for dis- 
cussion and agreement, followed by effective 
executive action. I have often heard him say 
that if a thing is right to be done, it is the 
business of the administrator to find ways and 
means to do it. 

That Hanus needed a certain toughness of 
mind can be seen by the task he had in carrying 
the study of education into Harvard University 
(no other comparable private institution in the 
East had a separate school). This is shown by 
a plan which was brought forward after a 
change of administration in the university. The 


proposal was made to him, so he stated to the 
writer, that courses in the history of education 
should be given not in the “Division of Eduea 
tion” but in the history department, those in 
educational psychology by the psychology de 
partment, those in the philosophy of education 
by the department of philosophy and those in 
school administration by the professors of gov 
ernment! He suecessfully resisted such a calam 
ity. 

In faculty meetings, as is clearly shown in his 
book, “Adventure in Education,” he used every 
opposing incident to advocate, calmly yet forei 
bly, the claims of education to a place in the 
university. It should be remembered that his 
courses had to be approved by the whole faculty 
each year. On one occasion Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg stated that such courses had no 
place in the university; that he himself had 
taught courses in education in Germany and 
knew that they were not of university grade. 
Hanus instantly replied that he could well 
understand that courses in edueation taught by 
the speaker were not worth university credit. 
In all his work he was resourceful, courageous 
and patient. Without the combination of these 
three qualities he could not have sueceeded. 
That he was tolerant also is shown in his life 
long interest in the edueation of Negroes. 

The founding of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation in 1920 was so directly due to his own 
personal leadership and influence in American 
edueation that it is fair to say that it would 
not have come to fruition without him. His 
colleagues wished him to oceupy the position of 
dean for the final year of his service, ending 
1921, but this could not be arranged. 
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His fighting spirit is clearly shown in his auto- 
where he tells about the New York 
of 1912 and the 
found trying to exercise the controlling influ- 


biography, 


school survey men whom he 


ence. His defeat of this influence was one of 
his most outstanding accomplishments. 

His ela 
of his seminaries the writer prepared two manu- 
cripts big enough for books, and Roy W. Kelly, 


sroom work was stimulating. In one 


another student, wrote the manuscript which 
later became “Hiring the Worker,” the first 


book by a single author in the field of personnel 
management. My proposed doctor’s thesis was 
at his request read aloud to him in daily ses- 
sions. He 
heavy pencil on errors in English. 

Remarkable from ill- 


ness after retiring; at that time he said to the 


exercised a potent tongue and a 


was Hanus’s recovery 


writer, “The machine is all worn out,” and he 


fully expected a brief period of life as a pro- 
fessor emeritus. But he had nearly twenty 
vears of active thought, with considerable active 


work, beyond retiring. Huis long life is all the 
more remarkable in that he seemed to have no 
confidence in personal immortality. The writer 


often told him that it would be interesting to 


see him enter into his new experience after 


death, particularly to observe his intense aston- 
ishment. His aetivity here would indicate inter- 
esting experiences hereafter. 

Profe 


acquaintance with a fellow-passenger who finally 


On a trip to Europe, ssor Hanus made 


asked him what his voeation was. “Guess,” said 
Hanus. “Actor.” “No.” “Preacher.” “No.” 
“What are you then?” When told “Professor,” 
the questioner exclaimed, ‘Oh, 2 little of both!” 
Hanus acted his 
leader on the American stage, and in school ad- 


part well as an educational 
ministration he preached doctrines which it is 
hoped will become orthodox before the passing 
of too many more years. 

JoHN M. BREWER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN THE 
FRAME OF DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 
HisTorIcALLY, religion is the mother of edu- 
cation; spiritually, it is the inspiration of de- 
moeraecy in preserving the principle of respect 
for the individual. The all-absorbing problem 


is how these three—religion, education and de- 
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mocracy—may now operate in cooperatior 
rather than in conflict. 

The fathers in “searching for the ways and 
means of insuring the perpetuity of nations so 
conceived” gave us the happy relationship wi 
enjoy to-day; namely, that freedom of religion 
and the dissemination of knowledge and intelli 
gence are essential to democratic government. 
The fathers decreed that schools and the means 
of education should be forever encouraged 
They believed that education must be effectively 
free to all, and so provided that governmental 
agencies should establish and maintain free 
schools. 

The frame of reference of democracy does 
not place government, religion and edueation 
in conflict, but in a position to cooperate full) 
These three are mutually im 
Bach 


Freedom ot 


and intelligently. 


portant and mutually interdependent. 


has an important part to play. 
religion is fundamental in American democ 
Government regulations at every level 


Any ap 


racy. 


have been to assure such freedom. 
parent discrimination has been to guard against 
sectarianism, but never in America has there 


Those 


representing religion, then, have the grave re 


been discrimination against religion.? 
sponsibility of preserving its freedom and at 
the same time assisting in assuring that religion 
and an appreciation of its teachings shall bi 
made available to all the people. 

In the relation of religion and education, it 
is the great privilege of those representing re 
ligion to teach free men to select their repre 
sentatives for publie service from those of their 
number who lead the good life, which will as 
sure that religious men and women are elected 
to membership on boards of edueation. Sec 
tarian affiliation is unimportant, but the con 
tinued reelection of irreligious men to such 
bodies is to be regretted, since it seems quite 
evident that such persons can not comprehend 
and will not try to understand the major ob- 
jectives of education in a democracy. They are 
in no position to determine the policies that are 
necessary to assure the education of the mind, 
the body and the spirit, all of which are essen- 
tial in American democracy. 

It is true that many school-board members 

1 See discussion of Oregon Case in Kandel, I. L., 
‘*Comparative Education.’’ New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1933, pp. 79 f. 
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ept the position in the spirit of stewardship 
practice the principles of religion in serv- 
ny others; others, however, use the position to 
ther their own interests through practices 
ich are unethical, unprofessional and strictly 
religious. 
Assuming that the members of the board of 
ducation are men of good will, it is necessary 
r them to appreciate that education starts at 
birth and is conditioned by home environment. 
is demands that they have a very broad social 
itlook and that they be willing to champion 
ny changes in our community life that were 
t considered important a few years ago. It 
is necessary for them to consider the person we 
pe the child to be as well as to consider the 
ild himself. Instead of worrying about de- 
ils, board members can much better spend 
their time in thinking in terms of objectives, 
olicy and possible end-products. 


Some states have not made adequate pro- 


vision to finance the educational program 


throughout the state. In such instances board 
embers should immediately seek legislative 
enactments that will make available to every 
board of edueation the money necessary to 
arry on their programs of edueation. Legis- 
latures should assume the responsibility of fur- 
nishing adequate funds from state and federal 
sources so that boards of education may assume 
their full responsibility of stewardship. 

And in this relationship will religion enter 
Member- 
ship on the board will be limited to men of good 


nto the school? The answer is, Yes. 
will. Teachers and non-teaching staff members 
will likewise be men and women of good will. 
The objectives of the school will be determined 
by responsible board members. The organiza- 
tion and plans for meeting the objectives will 
be made by teachers and administrators who 
are men of good will. 

The curriculum will be determined by the 
teaching staff in light of the needs of youth 
who will be the free men of to-morrow. Re- 
ligion will be a part of the curriculum and a 
part of regular schcol activities because the 
development of the spirit is essential as an im- 
portant part of the development and training 
of free men. The contents of this curriculum 
and the activities of the school will be developed 
through the cooperative efforts of the staff 
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members, who, as was previously pointed out, 
are persons of good will. 

It must be clearly reeognized that religion 
as diseussed here is non-denominational, non 
sectarian—it is the universa] something that is 
present in all creeds and all sects. It is present 
in our schools to-day; it will always be there, 
but ean be made more effective when recognized 
and appreciated for what it is—the edueation 
of the spirit. It is religion.? 
Schools are agencies of edueation. Churches 
are agencies of religion. Certainly, these two 
agencies can cooperate in the development of 
men of good will. The school is not undermin 
ing or competing with any church. Its religion 

What then can 
‘ 


each agency do to improve free men? 


is acceptable to all of them. 


The following suggestions are made for the 
school: 


1. Install better guidance programs. 

2. Give more attention to individual needs. 

3. Give more attention to the development of art, 
musie and their appreciation. 

4, Give more attention to the development of the 
great urges of society: love, appreciation, sym- 
pathy, kindliness, honesty and other phases of what 
may be ealled character education. 

5. Give more attention to social living in the 
school and in the homes of the children. 

6. Develop in teachers and in pupils an appre- 
ciation of the good and the beautiful and an appre- 
ciation of the knowledge, the skills and the disci- 
plines of democracy. : 

7. Continue to inelude religion as defined above 
in the curriculum and in the school’s activities. 

8. Recognize that cooperation with the church is 
desirable and essential and that both agencies have 


a part in the development of free men. 
And for the church: 


1. Realize that religion has a place in the eur 
riculum and activities of public schools and colleges. 

2. Realize that public-school teachers and public- 
college teachers are, as a group, religious and sym 
pathetie to the church. 

3. Realize that probably the religion of the 
teacher earries over into his work to a greater 
degree than that of most other lay church mem- 
bers. 

4. Realize that most of the teachers who do not 


2 The reader is urged to read an article by the 
authors of this paper ‘‘Religion in the Public 
Sehools,’’ School and Community, April, 1941, pp. 
164-67. 
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now affiliate with churches are not, for that reason, 
godless. Such teachers often have deep and abid- 
ing religious beliefs, some of which do not fit into 
the patterns of the local churches. 

5. Realize that pupils are vitally interested in 
religion as it is now presented, or should be pre- 
sented, in the public school. 

6. Realize that the religion of the public school 
is wholesome and helpful to any church or creed. 

7. Recognize that cooperation with the school is 
desirable and essential. 

8. Recognize that fitness for stewardship should 
he the criterion for board members. 

WoW. 
WILLIAM 
PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION, 


CARPENTER AND 


EARLE DRAKE 
('NIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATION FOR WAR AND VICTORY 
In the minds of many American teachers, a 
recurring question has recently taken shape; 
namely, what kind of education must there be 
set up in our schools to help in the attainment 
fulfillment of 
objectives—to win the war and the peace to fol- 
low? To combat successfully the highly nation- 
alistie Nazi ideal—H eute 
uns Deutschland, Morgen die ganze Welt 
easy task, because this ideal, developed so thor- 


oughly in the Nazi schools, has become an ob- 


and the our immediate national 


educational agehoert 


is no 


session among the Nazi youth and has made pos- 


sible—excepting the recent offensive of the Rus- 
sian army—the remarkable Nazi military vie- 
tories. And similarly the highly chauvinistic 


spirit in the classrooms of Japan is largely re- 
sponsible for the initial military successes in the 
Pacifie. 

The thoroughness with which the Nazi schools 
undertake to develop in their youth readiness 
for world domination is illustrated by their 
wholesale training of Gauleiter whose task it is 
to take complete charge of large areas of eon- 
quered territory. From all information avail- 
able, these Gauleiter are veritable tyrants. They 
bleed their districts to literal death, taking 
everything even to food and clothing. An inter- 
esting item appeared in The Christian Science 
Vonitor (February 21, 1942) regarding the 
training of special Gauleiter, who are being pre- 
pared to take charge of our largest American 
cities and their immediate vicinities. The irony 
connected with this particular work lies in the 
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fact that the Nazi in charge is said to be a Gey 
man at one time connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Are we thus being forced in our own countr 
to set up schools to train mayors for Berlin, 
Hamburg and other large cities of the Nazi 
régime? What kind of education must be de 
veloped in the classrooms of our country to 
enable us to remain free instead of becoming 
subjected to nations that have developed in 
their people the philosophy of world domina 
tion (Deutschland ueber Alles)? Our Amer 
ican educational philosophy in the past has had 
as its ultimate objective peace and international! 
understanding, not world domination. Under 
normal conditions peace and international un 
derstanding must always be our ultimate aims 
in edueation, but our country is at present in 
a life-and-death struggle; the classrooms of our 
nation must make their immediate contributions 
leading to the suecessful termination of this 
struggle as soon as possible; prating about 
peace and reconstruction just at this moment 
has no point. 

Our country is facing 
without. 


dangers both from 
within and from Our schools must 
develop within our pupils the deep conviction 
that our democracy and our heritage of freedom 
are worthy not only of reverence but of one’s 
very life. Our pupils must be convinced that 
America is the one country whieh still has some 
thing valuable to offer after the world is con 

pletely freed from the so-called New Order ex 

tended by Herr Hitler and the Son of Heaven 
Our pupils and students must be equipped suffi 
ciently with understanding so that they can 
recognize, and know how to combat, the harm 
ful effect of propaganda, the kind that has 
flooded our country in the past few years- 

antagonistic to our democratic way of life. 
A deep-rooted enthusiasm of the true meaning 
of democracy must be developed. Our country 
needs more ardent Americans with a full reali 
zation of the benefits of freedom, justice and 
tolerance. Intense respect for our flag and the 
principles for which it stands must be main- 
tained through a sanely emotionalized form of 
education. Our classrooms must instil a high 
regard for work, both mental and physical; our 
children must be willing to make sacrifices for 
the national welfare even to the extent of learn- 
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ng workers’ disciplines—how to handle tools, 
‘he proper stance at the workbench, how to 
‘lean machinery and how to make guns and 
-hells. Not until this educational objective is 
ttained in the classrooms of our nation shall 
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we be able to plan for reconstruction and a last 
ing peace. ? . 
aa ZORA KLAIN 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





CONCEPTS OF GOD FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN: A REJOINDER 

In ScHoou AND Society, November 22, 1941, 
father John E. Wise, of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, made an excellent presentation of the 
orthodox Christian eoneept of God. His article 
seemed to invite a rebuttal by the writer of the 
original article of the series which has discussed 
the fundamental question, “What Shall We 
leach our Children about God?” But upon 
examination I find that Father Wise has fenced 
his eoneept within a very thorny hedge. He 
suggests that, should one seek to deny the 
orthodox concept of God, should first 
prove “against Plato, Aristotle, Augustine and 
Thomas (and the Gospels) that God is not 
good... and truthful.” Then as a moat 
around his fortress of faith he suggests this: 
Before Mr. Yoder begins to give a new teaching 
about God, “he should teach as Christ did on 
the Mount, a new doctrine, and convinee all his 
hearers . .., heal the sick, east out devils, re- 
fute learned adversaries and establish himself 
as the recognized head of a world-wide and last- 
ing organization for the propagation of truth.” 
Surely one has the privilege of suggesting an 
idea, even about God, without previously hav- 
ing assured one’s self of its universal accep- 
tance. Jesus did not convince all of his hearers. 
[ would add that healing the sick adds not one 
iota to the accuracy of one’s teachings. Mary 
Baker Eddy likewise healed the sick, but Father 
Wise makes no pretense of accepting her re- 
ligious philosophy. Nor am I asking any par- 
ent to teach any concept that I suggest through 
“faith in Mr. Yoder.” I prefer to encourage 
self-reliance in thought. 

I find it difficult to discuss the issue with 
Father Wise, for either by carelessness or by 
intent he shifts the base of his arguments while 
he is making them. For instance, he discusses 
evil as the chief reason for my difficulty in 
accepting the traditional concept of God. At 


one 


that point in the diseussion, evil refers to such 
hurtful things as earthquakes, floods, droughts 
and plagues, evils recognized theologically and 


legally as “Acts of God.” 


Evil there is judged 
from the point of view of a man who is its vie 
tim. The significance of such evil is that by no 
stretch of the imagination ean man be held 
responsible for it, but that if there is a Creator 
God who natural disaster, but 
doesn’t, God is responsible. Now 


transition of the base of Father Wise’s argu 


ean prevent 


watch the 


ment: 


If the soul is immortal, destined for heaven o1 
hell according to its merits, there is a solution to 
the problem of evil. Physical evils, sufferings, as 
in the passion of Christ, may be a means of moral 
virtue. [The suffering of Christ on the cross is not 
a true example inasmuch as men, not God, put him 
there.] | Moral evil, sin, may never be a ‘‘means’’ 
to any good whatsoever, but may be permitted, if 
man is free. Freedom, human freedom, without the 
possibilities of sin is scarcely thinkable. We must 
run to receive the prize. We are free to win or 
lose it. Does the writer in question wish to diseard 
the freedom of the will, as he seems to have dis 
carded the existence of a personal God? 


In that short paragraph, Father Wise excuses 
God for causing evil, human suffering, although 
he gives an inaccurate example; slips into the 
subject of sin and free will and asks me if I 
wish to deny them. Let us keep to the subject 
of the evil coming from acts of God, and let 
Father Wise defend it. Can he think of no 
other means of man’s developing moral virtue 
than by enduring the suffering caused by acts 
of God? To be specific, is there no other way 
to develop moral virtue than to endure the 
dread pain of cancer? For the sake of the 
human soul, then, according to his thesis, scien- 
tists should be banned from seeking cures for 
any disease. Let us keep our mind on the 
thought of the Heavenly Father, a God of love 
and power, and his earthquakes, floods, droughts 








9:34 
and plagues. Surely the concept of such a God 
needs revision. 

But Father Wise moves on to another sub- 
ect and proposes future life as the solution to 
the problem of evil To join the issue, I sug- 


rest that a future life is a tenuou hope. Kor 


one thing, it eems probable that personality 


only an aspect of a living being and has no 


independent lite atter the physical body dies. 


But let us assume for the sake of the argument 


that the personality or soul persists beyond this 


life. There is no evidence that a future life 
will be more just than this one. Father Wise 
very thoughtfully ineluded an excerpt from St. 


Augustine’s writings to the effect that God’s 


ways are unsearchable; that is, unpredictable. 


W | 0 know } 


orthodox to the morally virtuous will be a desir- 


that the heaven promised by the 


able place? Perhaps an unsearchable God will 


hi too, just as it exists here on 


ive cancer there, 


earth. Moreover, as the writer of the book of 
Keelesiastes so aptly observed, “Who knoweth 
the spirit of man, whether it goeth upward [to 
heaven Future life and an anthropomor- 
phie God together might conceivably solve the 
problem of evil, but the two means ot solution 
are conjectural. 

Father Wise refers to the 


proof of a Creator, the Heavenly Father. 


as a 
May 


is the universe 


‘““Tast Cause” 


it not be that the “Last Cause” 


itself rather than some Creator of the universe. 
There is nothing inconsistent in the thought 
of a self-existing universe; there is no more 


than there is in the 


And a self-existing 


mystery in that concept 


thought of a Creator God. 


universe 1s at least tangible. I grant that there 
is mystery in the question of our existence, but 
I see no reason to add to that mystery the whole 
body of folklore and superstition created by the 
human mind from the early past to the present. 
It is now time for religious leaders to be done 
with prescientifie ideas and childish theology 
among which are the ideas of an anthropomor- 
phie God, the Devil, heaven and hell. 

Father Wise is critical of a dispassionate dis- 
He states that Christ 
Christ 
intol- 


eussion of these subieets. 


was not dispassionate. It is true that 


was not unprejudiced. He was indeed 


erant. Most men who believe that they are 


doing the will of God are intolerant, witness the 
Only in the field of 


record Of the 


Inquisition. 
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religion based on a supernatural God does one 
find the common phenomenon of a man teach 
ing a gospel of love, disavowing physical force 
on earth and threatening his enemies with eter- 
The lan 
sah if 


serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 


nal destruction in a world to come. 
guage of Jesus on occasion was blasting: 


escape the damnation of hell?” Elsewhere he 


says: “He that believeth not shall be damned.’ 
Jesus has been accounted God by millions of 
faithful followers. Is it any wonder then that 
the Christian reeord is filled with the story of 
intolerance and brutal persecution of men and 
women for religious beliefs when the Christian 
God shows such viciousness toward those who 
deny him? If God damns his enemies, why 


should his followers love or tolerate theirs? 
This apparently has been the reasoning of 
many generations of religious people. “He that 
shall There stand 
no wonder the Jew, the Moslem and 


the Christian revelation, 


believeth not be damned.” 
the words- 
other unbelievers of 
have been harried by Christians aeross the cen- 
The tree is intolerance, the fruit is 
Father Wise that 
searchers after truth who reject the Christian 


turies. 
persecution. Does believe 
theology about God shall go to hell? 

What shall we teach our children about God? 
This rebuttal has taken us away from the origi 
nal question. As a result of the comments that 
have been written about the original paper, | 
shall go into greater detail than I had planned 
in telling my children about God. I shall say: 

People once thought that this world was con- 
trolled by an unseen God, a great and wise 
being who made everything and everybody. 
Ile was thought to be opposed in his plans for 
people by other spirits who were bad. People 
thought that if they did as they believed God 
wanted them to do, they would go to a wonder- 
ful place in the sky when they died, but that if 
they did not, they would have to live in a place 
that 
still believe these things, but your father and 
mother do not think there are such spirits, nor 
do the people that we know best believe in them. 
We know that people who love God intend 
thereby to love goodness, and in that sense we, 


was very uncomfortable. Some people 


too, honor and love God. For us God stands 
for goodness. 
[THe REVEREND] Dayton T. YODER 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Societies and Meetings... 





THE ACE HOLDS A MOST IMPORTANT 
ANNUAL MEETING 

A War DEPARTMENT announcement of a com 
pletely new policy respecting college students 
and army service was the outstanding feature 
of the 25th annual meeting of the American 
Council on Edueation, held May 1 and 2 at the 
Hotel, 


was stated, may hereafter enlist in the Enlisted 


Stevens Chicago. College students, it 
Reserve Corps of the Army and defer their call 
to active duty until after graduation, ‘unless 
unforeseen circumstances dictate otherwise.” 
The deferment granted college men is “con- 
ditional upon their maintaining satisfactory 
standards in college work and attaining a pass- 
examination 
This 


announcement, made at the afternoon session, 


ing grade in a comprehensive 


toward the end of their sophomore year.” 


May 1, was immediately recognized by the edu- 
cators present as of extreme importance and 
they acclaimed the new plan as a wise measure 
for the nation and for the colleges which have 
hitherto been disastrously affected by Selective 
Service regulations. 

“Edueation and the War” formed the domi- 
nant theme of the council meeting as a whole— 
the first meeting in a quarter of a century to 
be held away from Washington, D. C. There 
were in attendance university and college presi- 
dents and administrators representing about 
300 Six sessions 


educational institutions. At 


they heard formal addresses and papers by 
twelve speakers and also panel and symposium 
discussions by fourteen speakers. 

Praise was given by John W. Studebaker, 
U.S. Commissioner of Edueation, for “the mag- 
nifieent way in which schools and colleges have 
made an immediate and tangible contribution to 
the war effort of the nation.” From Colonel Z. 
KE. Lawhon, representing the U. S. Army, came 
the tribute that “... the War Department leans 
heavily upon the leaders in the field of edu- 
cation in our common efforts to preserve the 
We in the Army view 
with complete confidence and great respect the 


American way of life. 


contributions you all are making to achieve the 
final victory.” 
Criticism of certain aspects of American edu- 


cation was implied in the address of Lieutenant 
S. Navy. 


The Navy training program for enlisted men 


William Exton, Jr., representing the U. 


has been handicapped, Lieutenant Exton said, 
by the deficiencies in arithmetic of recruits who 
were products of the schools. Likewise a large 
proportion of college graduates seeking admis 
sion to the V-7 training program have been 
found never to have taken mathematies or sci 
ence in college. Many were found to be phys 
ically unfit. 
many naval officers” that “the character of the 


The speaker cited “the opinion of 


education received by many men in college has 
not been such as to develop the mental discipline 
. which 


and habits of clear, incisive thought 


are necessary characteristics of military and 


naval leadership.” Lieutenant Exton, in elos 
ing, made favorable comment upon the cooper 
ative spirit in which the educational world is 
now meeting the plea of the Navy for “a sound 
basie training in appropriate mathematics and 
the physical sciences .. . and an adequate phys- 
ical-training program in secondary schools and 
colleges.” 

Concerning the Navy’s opportunities for col 
lege students, Lieutenant Exton said that fresh 
men and sophomores who enroll in the V-1 Pro- 
gram will be given examinations annually, and 
so long as they pass these satisfactorily and are 
satisfactory to the colleges they attend, they 
may continue their education. “On graduating 
and receiving their bachelor’s degree, they will 
... be trained as ensigns for deck duty in the 
Navy. This program offers opportunity to the 
man to complete his education; to the college, 
to retain its better students; to the Navy, to 
receive better qualified candidates for officer 
training.” 

In his address in behalf of the War Depart 
ment, Colonel Lawhon said that “too often in 
the past we have ill-advisedly allowed the flower 
of our young manhood to rush into military 


service during the first heetie months of war.” 


To-day, an army is a tremendously complex or 
ganization, employing highly technical machines, 
and requiring educated men to master its complexi 
ties and give it efficient direction. The sophomore 
of to-day is excellent officer material, but the same 
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man after graduation is infinitely better prepared 


for the army of to-day. 


must have 125,000 new officers each 


The army 


year, of whom between 35,000 and 40,000 should 


be college graduates who are technically trained. 


that this available 


Ve wish to insure number is 


innually for our Officer Candidate Schools. 
(he War Department has therefore recently ap 
proved a plan to enlist college students in the En 
listed Reserve Corps of the Army and to defer their 
call to active duty until after graduation, unless 
inforeseen circumstances dictate otherwise. 
The plan has three objectives: (1) to provide a 
constant flow of college graduates into the Army 
2) to give college students 


order 


n annual increments; 


deferment from active military service in 


edueation; (3) to 


make provision for the retention in college of neces- 


that they may complete then 
sary research students and faculty replacements. 
Students enlisted in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
will pursue a program which contemplates the com- 
pletion of their education along lines desired by the 
Army, and conforming to the general program of 
The defer- 
their 


the school in which they are enrolled. 
ment granted to them is conditional upon 
maintaining satisfactory standards in their college 
work and attaining a passing grade in a compre- 
hensive examination toward the end of their sopho- 
more year. Thus an incentive to good work is inci- 
dentally offered by the plan. 

All branches of the Army service are in- 
cluded in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The multifarious activities of the American 
Council on Education during the past year were 
summarized in the annual report given at the 
inorning session of May 1 by George F. Zook, 
president. Many of these are concerned with 
coordinating the wartime cooperation of schools 
and colleges with the federal government in the 
“prosecution of a gigantic and far-flung war 
against merciless tyranny and unbridled ambi- 
tion.” The council membership has increased 
from 270 in 1935 to 600 in 1942, of which 507 
are institutional members, 47 constituent mem- 
hers and Copies of Dr. 
Zook’s report of 114 pages may be obtained by 


16 associate members. 


addressing the American Couneil on Edueation, 
Washington, D. C. 
“Youth and the Future” was the topic of a 


paper read at the same session by Floyd W. 
Reeves, director of the AYC. 

Commissioner Studebaker, at the afternoon 
session, May 1, discussed the work of the U. S. 
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Office of 
projects and publications having to do with the 
share of education in the war effort. 

“Negro Education in the Present Crisis” was 
presented in an address by Mordeeai W. John- 
son, president, Howard University, which ana 
lyzed the facts and the problems with directness 


Edueation, now chiefly devoted to 


and eloquence. 

At the dinner meeting on the evening of May 
1, addresses were given by guest speakers as 
follows: Frank Cyril James, principal, MeGil! 
University, “The Impact of the War upon So 
cial Progress”; Franklyn B. Snyder, president, 
Northwestern University, ‘Warfare and Litera 
ture,” and Owen Lattimore, the Johns Hopkins 
University, “The Place of the Far East in 
American Thought and American Edueation.” 
Toastmaster at the dinner Harlan H. 
Horner who, as acting chairman of the ACK, 
presided also at the morning session of May 1. 

At the luncheon meetings of May 1, projects 
of the council were presented by Karl W. Bige- 
low, director, Commission on Teacher Eduea- 
tion, and Ralph W. Tyler, director, Cooperative 
Study in General Education. 

Participating in a panel discussion on “Prob- 
lems Facing American Education” at the morn 
ing session of May 2 were the following eduea- 


was 


tional experts: 


L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, American Vo 
cational Association. 

Charles E. Friley, president, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, and of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi 
ties. 

Edward B. Rooney, S.J., executive director, Jesuit 
Educational Association, 

William J. Hamilton, superintendent of schools, 
Oak Park, Illinois, and of the AASA. 

Frederick L. Redefer, director, Progressive Edu 
cation Association. 

Roscoe L. West, president, State Teachers Col 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, and of the AATC. 

Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary, AAUP. 

Francis L. Bacon, principal, Evanston (lIIl.) 
Township High School, and of the National Asso 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 

George D. Stoddard, dean, Graduate School, State 
University of Iowa. 


At the luncheon session of May 2, there was 
a “Symposium on the Bachelor’s Degree” in 
which the participants were Robert M. Hut- 
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ins, president, the University of Chicago; 
Walter C. 
(ssociation of 
Rainey, president, University of Texas, 
\Villiam P. Tolley, president, Allegheny Col- 


Eells, executive secretary American 
J? 
Homer P. 


and 


Junior Colleges; 
oD 


Research... 
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Clarence A. Dykstra, president, Univer- 


lege. 
sity of Wisconsin, presided. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





FACTS RELATIVE TO THE HEADS OF 
ACCREDITED ILLINOIS HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 1940-41 
|. Purpose of this study:—In 1935 J. A. 
Clement, professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, A. W. Clevenger, High 
School Visitor, and Mr. Pittman, a graduate 
student at the University of [llinois, made a 
tabulated résumé of the surveys of the highest 
legrees held by administrators of the accredited 
publie high schools of Illinois outside Chicago. 
These surveys covered the school years 1932-33, 
1933-34 and 1934-35. In order to determine 
what progress has been made during the past 
five-year period, it seemed desirable that a sim- 
ilar survey should be made for the school year 

of 1940-41. 

The information for this study was procured 
from the annual reports of Illinois high schools, 
which were made to the office of the high-school 
visitor of the University of Illinois. It ap- 
peared both desirable and convenient to include 
in the study certain other facts of interest in 
relation to the administration of Illinois high 
schools. These additional data, as tabulated in 
Table I, have to do with the experience, tenure 
and salaries of the administrators of the 658 
high schools ineluded in this study. 

II. Plan of the study:—Only the public high 
schools, aeceredited by the University of Illinois, 
and located outside the city of Chicago, are 
included in the present study; this for two rea- 
first, it was the procedure used in the 
survey made by Mr. Pittman and others in 1935, 
and it would consequently be easier in this way 
to make comparisons; second, it appeared that 
the inclusion of any other group of schools, such 
as those not accredited by the University of 
Illinois, or parochial and other private schools, 
or high schools connected with colleges and uni- 
versities, or the high schools of the city of Chi- 
cago, would make the group of schools studied 
Other studies should 


sons: 


so large as to be unwieldy. 


be made of each of these groups separately. A 
comparison of the results of similar studies for 
each of these groups would be very interesting 
and helpful to school theory and practice. 

Six hundred fifty-eight schools were included 
These 


were divided for convenience of treatment into 


in the summary of the present study. 


five groups upon a basis of enrolment, as fol 
lows: Group I, 100 or fewer; Group II, 101 

250; Group III, 251-500; Group IV, 501—1,000 
and Group V, over 1,000. 

Tables II and III include a summary of the 
training of high-school administrators, showing 
the per cent. of the total number of administra 
tors in each enrolment group having no degree, 
the bachelor’s degree, the master’s degree and 
the doctor’s degree, as well as the median num- 
ber of semester hours of graduate work in edu- 
cation taken by the 
group. Table III summarizes data relative to 
teaching experience, tenure and salaries of the 
administrators of each group of high schools. 

III. Findings of, and comments on, the study: 
— It is important to note that the great majority 
of the down-state high schools accredited by the 
University of Illinois are included in this study. 
Consequently, the summaries presented ean be 
considered as being representative. 

For purposes of comparison, a copy of the 
tabulated résumé made in 1935 by Mr. Pittman 
and others is included herewith. Certain items 
are worthy of special attention. In 1934-35, 
48 per cent. of the administrators of the high 
schools surveyed held only bachelor’s degrees. 
This percentage dropped to less than 14 per 
cent. in 1940. Coneurrently with this change, 
the percentage of master’s degrees rose from 
48.37 per cent. in 1935 to 84.04 per cent. in 
1940, an increase of 35.67 per cent. in five years. 
This speaks for a more efficient administration 
and a higher type of educational leadership in 
the high schools than prevailed five years before. 
The changes in the number of administrators 


administrators in each 
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TABLE I 


DEGREES HELD BY ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS OF 658 PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 
ACCREDITED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 1940—41. ALSO MEDIAN NUMBER OF 

3 OF GRADUATE STUDY IN EDUCATION, MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT 

PION AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF TOTAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 

TEACHING PROFESSION! 








High-echoolenrolment er cent Per cent Per cent. Percent. Mediansem. Medianyrs. Median yrs 
by groups of schools no bachelor’s master’s doctor’s hrs.in grad. inpresent total scho 
. degree degree degree degree study of ed. position experience 
Group I, 202 schools, enrol 
ver 0.00 23.8 75.7 0.50 30 6 15 
chools, en 
1.10 10.00 87.80 1.10 32 10 17 
is en 
ss 0.00 10.30 88.60 1.10 36 8 21 
Group IV 52 schools, en 
rolment 501—1,000 0.00 7.40 93.30 0.00 34 11 22 
Group V, 46 schools, enrol 
ment, over 1.000 : 2? 20 6.50 80.40 10.90 40 6 26 
Per cent totals and me 
dians, all groups a 0.61 13.83 84.04 1.52 32 6 16 


‘Summary made by J. W. Price, under the supervision of Professor Clement and Professor Clevenger. 


having no degree, and in the number having the’ in the group. Only one administrator in the 
doctor’s degree, are not outstandingly signifi- entire group has no degree, and only five possess 
cant, as these changes amount to less than three — the doctor’s degree. 

per cent. respectively in the two instances. While tenure tends to be longer in larger 

In comparing certain items in the present — schools, this tendency is really not very consis- 
study, it will be observed that, in 1940, the ad- tent. In fact, the median number of years in the 
ministrators of larger schools had, on the whole, present position is the same for the smallest 
more training than those of the smaller schools, schools as for the largest, namely, 6 years, 
though the difference was not nearly so great as although it is as high as 11 years in Group IV, 
it was five years before. and 10 years in Group II. 

While it is true that the largest schools (Group The tendency for the administrators of larger 
\) had the highest percentage of administrators schools to have more experience is consistent, 
with no degree and the highest percentage with showing a steady increase from 15 years in 
the doctor’s degree, these facts are relatively in- Group I to 26 years in Group V. The median 
significant due to the small number of schools for all-sized groups combined is 16 years. This 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF THE HIGHEST DEGREES POSSESSED RESPECTIVELY BY 552, 568, AND 585 ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS 
OF ACCREDITED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS, 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35? 





High-school Having no degrees sachelor’s degree Master’s degree Doctor’s degree 
g 


enrolment > 








by group 1952 1933 1034 1932 1934 1932 1933— 193 1932— 1933 1934 
Reeeae 1933 1984 1935 1933 1935 1933 1934 1935 1933. 19384 1935 
Group I, 100 or 
fewer pupils . 2.56 2.61 1.58 73.85 73.30 56.31 23.59 24.09 41.11 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Group II, 101 
250 pupils ... 2.33 1.80 0.60 51.16 47.29 36.53 46.51 50.91 61.07 0.00 0.00 1.80 
Group III, 251 
500 pupils ‘ 7.79 3.39 0.00 14.16 36.79 43.75 48.05 56.82 56.25 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Group IV, 501 
1,000 pupils 5.41 2:71 0.00 15.95 29.73 48.78 48.65 67.56 51.22 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Group ve over 
1,000 pupils . 0.00 3.33 6.67 35.71 30.00 51.67 50.00 56.67 33.33 14.29 10.00 3.33 
Per cent. total of 
all groups with 
and without 
degrees... 3.26 2.46 1.54 57.07 52.83 48.72 38.95 44.19 48.37 0.73 O52 1.37 





Group 1 (100 or fewer) 195, 191, and 253 administrators, respectively, were included. 
Group IT (101-250) 215, 222, and 167 administrators, respectively, were included. 
Group IIT (251-500) 77, 88, and 64 administrators, respectively, were included. 


Group IV (501-1,000) 37, 37, and 41 administrators, respectively, were included. 
Group V (over 1,000) 28, 30, and 60 administrators, respectively, were included. 
In all groups 552, 568, and 585 respectively were included. 

Summary made by Professor Clement and Mr. Pittman, graduate student. 
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s comparatively low because of the fact that the 
t majority of the schools included in the 
tudy are in the two lower-sized groups, in which 
e medians are lower, 15 and 17 years respee 
vely. 
Approximately the same percentage, ranging 
32.9 per cent. to 38.4 per cent., of the 
inistrators in the first three groups are also 
iperintendents of elementary schools. In some 
nstances these schools represent unit districts, 
ugh in many it is simply a matter of both 
h schools and elementary schools in the same 
nimunity cooperating in the employment of a 
superintendent of schools. It is noteworthy in 
his connection that those high-school adminis- 


t 
al 


trators who are also elementary-school superin- 


TABLE 


ToiAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE, PERCENTAGE OF HIGH 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


IAN SEMESTER Hours’ GRADUATE STUDY IN EDUCATION, 


is frequently great variation from this tendeney 
It 
administrators in the southern part of t 


in individual instances. is noticeable that 


he state 
do not, in general, receive salaries comparable 
size farther 
to 


$4,450 for those who are high-school administra- 


to those paid in schools of similar 


north. Salary medians range from $2,000 
tors only, and from $2,038 to $5,700 for admin- 
istrators who also have charge of elementary 
The lowest salary recorded is $1,200, 
and the highest is $11,000. 


Particularly interesting are certain instances 


schools. 


in which the superintendent’s salary is divided 
between elementary- and high-school districts. 
Not infrequently the elementary-school district 


pays only a nominal sum, as low as $10.00 a 


III 


MEDIAN YEARS IN PRESENT POSITION, MEDIAN YEARS’ 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO ARE ALSO ELEMEN 


PARY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, MEDIAN SALARIES OF H1iGu-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHo 
ARE ALSO ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND MEDIAN SALARIES OF 


THOSE WHO ARE HIGH-SCHO¢ 


1L ADMINISTRATORS ONLY? 


Total High school enrolment by different sized groups of schools 
per cent. — wince: - 
for all I II III IV V 
groups of ————________—_—"_—_- _ — 
se s of Ime . . . 
schools I ‘ea Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment 
fewer : 101-250 ; 251-500 ; 501-1,000; over 1,000; 


202 schools 





Median number sem. hrs. in 

graduate study of education 32 30 
Median number years in pres- } 

ent position pic a) kl or Sree ee aca ee 6 6 
Median number years of total Z 

school experience ........ iP & 1 8 8=— arene 
Per cent. of high-school administrators who 

are also elementary-school superintendents 36.1 
Median annual salary of those who are high- 

school a@ministrators ORY «0066 206s.<s $2,000 
Median annual salary of those who are also 

elementary-school superintendents ...... $2,038 


270 schools SS schools 52 schools 16 schools 


2 36 34 10 
10 8 11 6 
Yj 21 22 26 
38.4 32.9 11.5 6.5 
$2,300 $2,747.50 $3,300 $4,450 
$2,438 $3,150 $4,500 $5,700 


Tabulated résumé of surveys made by Professor Clement, Professor Clevenger and J. W. Price 


tendents do not receive a very much larger 
salary than those who are in charge of high 
schools only. In Group I, for example, the 
difference is only $38.00 in the medians for the 
group. 

The low percentage of administrators who 
are also elementary-school superintendents in 
groups IV and V is explained by the fact that 
in many such eases there is a superintendent of 
schools for both high and elementary schools, 
and the high-school administrator making the 
report to the office of the high-school visitor has 
no connection with the elementary school. 

Salaries show a steady increase corresponding 
with the size of school enrolment, although there 


year, for the services of the superintendent. 
Although no information is available as to the 
cause of this unequal division, it is assumed that 
it occurs in instances in which the high-school 
district is in good financial condition, while the 
elementary-school district may be in poor finan 
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vro Nos Estados Unidos, 1941 
Book in the United States, 1931— 
American Institute of 
10th Street, New York. 


irtes Do Li 
The Art of the 
1941 Pp. xu 
Arts, 


+ ZOU. 
Grapl 1c 


rie of a traveling exhibit of books being shown 
21 Latin-American republics 


2S 
DRAN- 
ide to 
Pp. 
1942. 


Towa. 


ind CHRI 


Thinking rough 

Art of Rigorous Reasoning. 

1941, 
Blackhurst 


Book 2. Pp. 126 


Book Company, Des 


EMDEN BERG. 
School of 
Administration, 
The University 


BREWINGTON, ANN, and EVEI 
The Women Graduates of ‘ollegiate 
PUSUNESS studies in 

/ Stud 

Vol. XII, No. 2). Pp. 1x +99. 
Press 1942 $1.00. 
neluding “Hduecational Preparation of the ome 
Inelud Id 1 Prey e¢ Women 
Studied,” “Careers, ‘Finances,’ “The Personal 
Equation,” “A Long Look Ahead.’ 


> 
Busine 58 


of Chicago 


FRANK S. FREEMAN. 
0] The Psychology of 
Childhoe and Youth in a Democratie Society. 
Pp. xx +552. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. $2.75. 
A comprehensive survey and interpretation of recent 
scientific studies in human psychology from infancy 
through king to clarify the relations 
unong biological, emotional, intellectual and. social 
ts of development so that students may under- 
the comple X processes by which children and 
youths be individual personalities with diverse 
patterns of behavior 


IAM F., and 


and Learning 


ndolescenc sé 


ASped 
stand 


COTE 
e 
Short History of Canada 


Illustrated. The 
1942, $3.00; 


ALFRED LEROY. 1 
Pp. xvi + 270. 
Minnesota Press. 

text edition, $2.50. 
\ brief record of the development of the Dominion 
an analysis of contributing factors. 


or Americans. 


University of 


reinforced by 
o 


CHAMBERS, M. M. (editor). The Tenth Yearbook 
of School Law. Pp. viii+ 200. American Coun- 
ceil on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 
1942. $1.25. 

\ narrative topical 
higher courts in all 


eases involving school 
year 


summary of decisions of the 
states of the United States in 
law, as reported during the 
1941 

e 


‘OLE, LUELLA 
vised). Pp. 
and Rinehart. 
Che revision of this edition differs from the original 
text (1956) in four respects: (1) it includes new 
subject) matter either replacing or supplementing 
that of the earlier edition; (2) the emphases and 
interpretations are more nearly consonant with mod- 
ern points of view; (3) the less effective case studies 
have been deleted and new histories and_ pictorial 
material have been added: (4) some of the sections 
retained have been rewritten 


Psychology of Adolescence 
xvii + 660. Illustrated. 


1942. $3.25. 


(re- 
Farrar 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 55, No. 1428 


‘*Conference on Non-English Speech in the United 
States.’’ Bulletin No. 34, American Council 0; 
Learned Societies. Pp. 581-669. Published }) 
the societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, NW, Was! 
ington. 1942. 25¢. 

The papers offered at this conference dealt with t} 
French, Spanish, German, Scandinavian and Slayj 
language groups represented by Hans Kurath, Brow) 
University ; Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner and Ein 
Haugen, University of Wisconsin; Alfred Senn, () 
versity of Pennsylvania, and others. 


DUNHAM, FreED S8S., B. L. ULLMAN and GEORGE A. 
LAND. The High School’s Obligation to D, 
mocracy. Pp. 16. The Classical Association 0: 
the Middle West and South, Ann Arbor, Mic! 
1942. 10¢. 

e 

GAVIAN, RutH Woop. Education for Econon 
Competence in Grades I to VI—An Analysis 01 
Courses of Study Tlustrated with Sample Ma 
terials. Pp. viii+190. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1942 
$2.10. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 
* 

LENNES, N. J. A First Course in Algebra (1 
vised). Pp. xiii+ 562. Macmillan, 1942. $1.5: 
Differs from the original edition chiefly in (1) 0 
ganization of materials, (2) emphasis upon drill, (‘3) 
greater simplicity of presentation. 

ca 


McCaLL, WILLIAM A., and JOHN P. HEeErRIN 
Comprehensive Curriculum Test for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Pp. 11. Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1942. $1.50 per C; manual, 20¢; specimen set 
25¢. 

The purpose of this test is to measure and diagnos: 
school practices. Accompanying the manual is scor 
sheet, Form 2. 

© 

SANDERSON, CLARA WILSON. The Great Adventur 
of Pedagogy. Pp. 441. Illustrated. Caxto: 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1942. $4.00. 
An account of the author’s teaching program, with 
special reference to teaching the social studies in an 
underprivileged neighborhood. Edited by George A 
Rice. 

a 

SEASHORE, RoBert H. (editor). Fields of Psy 
chology—An Experimental Approach. Pp. viii + 
643. Illustrated. Henry Holt. 1942. $3.25. 
Designed to promote a better understanding of the 
progress of modern psychology by surveying repre 
sentative experiments in each special field with con 
tributions by Claude E. Buxton, Donald B. Lindsley, 
Harry F. Harlow, Beth L. Wellman, Dael L. Wolfie 
kK. G. Williamson, Harrison Musgrave, Paul R. Farns 
worth and Edmund 8. Conklin. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the 
United States for the Fiscal Year Ending Jun 
30, 1941. Pp. vii+95. Illustrated. Wash 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
Address Administrative Secretary, The National 
Archives, Washington. 

* 

TENNEY, EDWARD A., and RALPH M. WARDLE. 
Primer for Readers. Pp. viii+ 158. r.. 8: 
Crofts. 1942. $1.25. 

Not a reading “primer,” but a book for advanced 
secondary and college classes dealing with “the proc 
ess of learning to read with discrimination.” 














